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Sorrow’s Twilight 
By Clifford Lanier 


QO* have I sighed when dimming sight makes 
pale 

The lucent glories of the sunlit morn ; 

Or when, the sunset o’er, brave colors fail, 

And leave a twilight dun to me forlorn ; 

When as the meadow’s green and gold of corn 

Are dinged to neutral, and no longer sail 

Fair argosies of shade across the lawn, 

Waving its beauty to each tender gale,— 

Then swiftly, though in glasses darkly seen, 

Another planet swims to bless mine eye, 

As when above the sunset’s dimming scene 

A glittering star shines clouded mistily ; 

For then I learn why grief to me is given,— 

That in earth’s gloaming I have glimpse of heaven. 


MontTGomeEry, ALA. 
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Making or Marring the Past 

We make or mar the past. A son takes his 
father's or his grandfather's name, and that name, 
whatever it has been in the past, is going to be a dif- 
ferent thing by what that son shall make of it. It 
may have been high in an honor which shall be 
almost obliterated in its degradation. It may have 
been wholly unknown, and become widely, honor- 
ably mentioned.’ A nation takes the heritage of the 
pilgrim’s travels and trials, and what that nation goes 
on to become shapes in a measure the reputation of 
the founders. They become greater and more worthy 
as it becomes greater and more worthy. So we of the 
present day hold in our hands, not only our own wel- 
fare and reputation, and the shapimg of our future, but 
the reputation of those who went before us, whose 
works we pass on to their final fulfilment or their final 


failure. 
x. 
Is It Safe to Follow Our Inclinations ? 


inciination and preference may be a result of 
good work, and, when they are so, they may be com- 
mendable. But inclination and preference as a 
guide in the choice of one’s work are not to be com- 
pared with duty or need. A young person, in plan- 
ning or choosing his sphere of life work, ought to do 
what he ought to do, rather than what he naturally 
inclines toward. — Inclination may be a hindrance to 
a‘young man's best doing ; it wiil be it it swerves or 
tempts him ‘away from duty, or from the special 
sphere to which God calis him. Many a man has 
done his best work in the world, and has come to his 
highest .and best attainment, by training himself 
against all his’ natural and most positive inclinations. 
What we ought to do, rather than what we incline to- 
wards, is the first question to be settled in choosing 


our sphere. 
KK 
Beins » Tree or a Flag-Staff 


A rich privilege becomes a positive duty when its 
possibility and gain are known to a person. Thus 
growth in ability and in character is a possibility and 
a duty to one in God's service. Dr. Horace Bushnell 
defined growth as one ot the pulpit talents that should 
be recognized and cultivated by one who would fill 
his place as a man of God. In his forceful and sug- 
gestive way, Dr. Bushnell contrasted the two classes 
of preachers whom we know. One is like a tree, the 
other is like a flag-staff. The one grows, the other 
grew. Each kind has its place and uses, and there are 











those who prefer to be of the one sort rather than of the 
other. Many aclergyman prefers to be a staff for a 
denominational flag, like some theological professors. 
Others, again, prefer to give shade and to bear fruit, 
as a help to those who are fighting the Lord's battles, 
Henry Ward Beecher used another figure as to preach- 
ers that has its application to many. He said that 
some preachers are steam-engines, while other preach- 
ers are anchors. Both sorts, he admitted,’ have their 
uses, but as a matter of choice he preferred to do the 
work of a steam-engine than of an anchor. In which 
line is your best work and your preference ? 


x 


Having One’s Eye Single 

It is good to be possessed of one right thought, or of 
one idea and purpose, when that one purpose is suf- 
ficient to fill and control one’s whole being. ‘‘A 
double-minded man is unstable in all his ways ;'’ he 
is not sure of or for anything. On the other hand, 
we may be sure that, if one’s eye, one’s purpose, be 
single, undivided, for the right, his whole body will be 
full of light. The men in Christ's service who are sin- 
gle in their sight and thought are men who accomplish 
something for Christ and for the world. Sweet- 
spirited James Montgomery, the Christian poet, says 
in this line, ‘‘ I know of but one mission,—the mis- 
sion of the Son of God, the propagation of our com- 
mon Christianity throughout the world by Christian 


missionaries of every denomination." That is a 
mission, a purpose, worth giving one’s self wholly to. 
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The Denver Power-House 

Twenty-five million children and growr: folks are 
to be represented at Denver, Colorado, the last of next 
month. No political convention ever held exerts such 
an influence upon the deepest life of this and other 
nations as the Internationai Sunday-school Convention. 
It is the central human power-house for the supreme 
agency of the church,—for the saving and the train- 
ing of character. Few previous conventions of the 
series have had more serious questions to face and to 
solve than this Tenth Conventicn. Perhaps none since 
that of 1872, when the International Lessons were 
inaugurated, has been a more critical and epoch- 
making convention than this is likely to be. The 
leaders and the delegates need insight, wisdom, di- 
vine guidance, For this may the prayers of all Sun- 
day-schools go up between now and the time of meet- 
ing ! Some of the needs and problems of International 
Sunday-school work are described in this issue of The 
Sunday School Times, and methods are suggested by 
which every Sunday-school can share directly in the 
support, as it is now sharing in the benefits, of the 
International Convention. The suggestions thus made 
are commended to the earnest attention of every 
reader of this journal. 


The Surest Road to Church Prosperity 


HURCH life, church growth, and church pros- 
perity, depend largely on wise efforts to win and 
train children and youth. Not sermonizing 

in the pulpit to grown-up men and women, nor sing- 
ing with or without the aid of instrumental musjc in 
the choir loft, is to be counted the chief or a principal 
agency in winning or in training souls for Christ's ser- 
vice. This is true of any particular local church, or 
of any body of locai churches in a community or in a 
denomination. Not the eloquence or other attractive- 
ness of the clergyman or pastor, nor the cost and rela- 
tive superiority of the paid choir, measures the present 
standing and continuous hope of advance and gain in 
any church or denomination. And this has been true, 
not only of the Christian Church since the Sunday- 
school obtained its noid as an agency cf good and 
growth, but in all the centuries since Abraham was a 
teacher and trainer of the young before he was a 
parent. Ii is in accordance with God's ordering, and 
in the line of man’s fullest and best experience. 

Church leaders who are wise and who have success 
see to it that the children are first cared for, and that 
the best and most attractive features in the plans of 
the church and of its ministers are for the young. 
Other leaders do differently, and the results of their 
course bear witness to the comparative value of their 
course. In the century just passed there were many 
prominent illustrations of both ways of looking at this 
truth. There were entire denominations, or portions of 
denominations, which acted on the idea that only those 
persons who were of mature mind and were capable 
of understanding formal discourses from the pulpit, 
were to be cared tor by the Christian Church. 
Hence the first and chief endeavors of both ministers 
and churches of this sort were given to grown-up saints 
and sinners. Of course, such bodies did not grow or 
prosper ;* hence there are less of that sort in this 
country than there were a generation ago. 

But the churches and the denominations that have 
given most prominence to religious effort in behalf of 
the young have maintained their numbers and com- 
parative prominence, and they show the value of this 
kind of effort. Even churches of outside names and 


organizations have learned the value of this way of 
working for their life and growth. For instance, 
among the Mormons, and among Spiritualists, and 
among those interested in so-called ‘‘ Christian Sci- 
ence,’’ the endeavors given to win and train the young 
—those too young to be reached by continuous dis- 
course from the platform or pulpit — illustrate the 
value of such work. The methods employed in 
their weekly gatherings of children are worthy of note 
by those who would win and train others in better 
lines than arg thus marked out and followed. 

In all modern times the Roman Catholic Church 
has been an example to the best branches of the 
Protestant Church in the prominence it uniformly 
gives to children in the work of winning and training 
religiously. The wisest and most winsome priests 
devote themselves to the children, for it is while those 
to be influenced are children that work is most impor- 
tant and most remunerative. As St. Francis said, «‘ Let 
me have the children until they are seven years old, and 
anybody can take them afterwards.’’ It is in the earlier 
years that the formative influences are most to be 
valued by those who are wisest and who would do the 
most. The workers who give their first thoughts and 
best endeavors to those who pay for pews in the audi- 
ence room before the pulpit, are not so wise or so sure 
of church prosperity as the workers among those who 
are yet children, and who are to be cared for and 
ministered to as children. 

Tre Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, rector of St 
George’s Church in New York City, was an illustra- 
tion of the clergyman who always gave the first place 
to the children. And the church of which he was 
rector had the benefit of this preference while he 
lived, and that benefit has continued to that church 
until the present time. The present writer heard 
him say one day, ‘- When the choice has to be made 
between one child and two older persons, as a hearer 
or as a person to be cared for, I never hesitate to 
choose the child.’’ In illustration of this he added : 
‘«If a man and his wife with no children have a whole 
pew, I say to him, ‘You must let children have seats 
in your pew.’ If he is unwilling to do that, he must 
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give up the pew. The children must have the first 
place in any church of which I have charge."’ 

Again, as the present writer stood with Dr. Tyng 
looking over the large number of pupils and teachers 
in his well-filled Sunday-school rooms, the rector said 
of them, with a measure of grateful pride in his good 
work : 

‘* Every one of the teachers in this school I had 
under me in the infant class, and | have brought 
them up from that time."’ 

Who can question that such a rector and pastor 
was a wise and successful pastor, and that his wisdom 
was shown in his ordinary methods of work ? 

Dr. Tyng was rector of a church in Philadelphia 
before he was over St. George's in New York, and the 
Sunday-school of his Philadelphia church had his 
loving care, and the results of this were shown then 
and in after years. Bishop White of the Pennsyl- 
vania diocese—one of the earliest bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States— 
was active in connection with the organizing and ex- 
tending of the Sunday-school when it was compara- 
tively a mew agency for good among us. And the 
successors of Bishop White over this diocese have 
been like him in this particular. The present writer 
speaks more freely on this point in view of the fact 
that he is not personally a member of that religious 
denomination ; but ke has pleasure in mentioning the 
facts as illustrative of wise methods of work with the 
young as a hopeful means of church and of Christian 
progress. 

Of the bishops of the diocese of Pennsylvania 
known to the writer since he resided there this has 
been peculiarly the case, and he has noted the influ- 
ence and results of this course. The first time he 
saw good Bishop Stevens he was impressed with this 
fact. It was on a Sunday afternoon in a large and 
crowded Sunday-school in Frankford, on the outer 
borders of Philadelphia. It was a hot summer day. 
The children were many of them from the homes. of a 
manufacturing community. They were restless and 
noisy. An ordinary man, not in loving sympathy 
with children, would have deemed it a hopeless task 
to attempt to quiet and address them. But Bishop 
Stevens was fully equal to the occasion. He was 
accustomed te children, and he quickly had, their 
eyes, and he held them. It was soon evident that 
they knew Bishop Stevens and loved. him, and that 
they were sure that he knew them and loved them. 
That first sight of Bishop Stevens among children 
showed the writer one source of the Bishop's power. 
Later it was learned that he had exercised that power, 
not only since he became a bishop, but from the be- 
ginning of his ministry. In this he was an example 
to others. 

Bishop Whitaker, who succeeded Bishop Stevens 
in this important diocese, was also a worthy example 
in his love of and ministry to the little ones. Of this 
fact ample indications were given before he came to 
this special field. In 1872 the writer went to Oak- 
land, California, to attend a Union Sunday-school 
convention of the Pacific Coast. Bishop Whitaker 
was at that time missionary bishop of Nevada. He 
went hundreds of miles to attend that convention, 
and.he. gave special interest to it by participating in 
its discussions and general exercises. As there was 
present there an active and experienced Sunday- 
school worker from New England of another religious 
denomination than the Bishop's own, the Bishop gave 
him a hearty invitation to visit Nevada, and aid him 
in Sunday-school work. He promised this Sunday- 
school worker to accompany him in his travels through 
that territory, while niaking efforts to promote Sun- 
day-school improvement and interest. And by every 
wise endeavor Bishop Whitaker showed his hearty 
interest in the young, and the friends and teachers of 
the young, while he was in that pioneer religious field. 

The work that he 4id in this way, and the friends 
that he thus won for the cause of his Master, swelled 
the knowledge of and interest in him ; and when he 
was chosen to be bistop of the important diocese of 
Pennsylvania, he gladdened the hearts of friends of 
the children here, while the good work he had done 
there is still a cause of gratitude, and of continuing 
blessed results. His wise labors have ever been for 
good among the children and the friends of the chil- 
dren in this diocese where they have long been so well 
cared for. 

And now that a new bishop-coadjutor—Mackay- 
Smith—has been chosen and consecrated to assist 
Bishop Whitaker, it is a matter of common rejoicing 
that he follows so well the godly line of those loving 
the little ones. His beginning in his work is an 
earnest and assurance as to this. The very first offi- 
cial act of the new bishop was the dedication of a 
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church tower in honor of a Sunday-school superinten- 
dent who is still living, and who has done much for 
the Sunday-school interests of the city and the diocese. 
And the first words of the new bishop-coadyjutor to 
those of his charge were words of hearty interest in 
the children, and of one who loves the children. 
This is a good beginning, and it gives promise of a 
good continuing in the line of those who have gone 
before. This, too, is a good example for other wise 
and efficient Christian pastors. 


Perplexing Old Testament References 
In order to understand the teachings of the 
Bible one must be acquainted with the language of 


the Bible, or have a good translation of it. And a 
good translation includes at many places, not only 
English words in place of Hebrew or Greek words, 
but figures of speech and modes of thought familiar 
to Oriental peoples in the days of the Bible writing. 
The importance of such knowledge is illustrated in 
the questions of an Ohio Bible student, who thus 
writes inquiringly, while many readers are troubled 
in the same direction : 

Your Notes on Open Letters give light on many perplexing 
scriptural passages, and I desire to be enlightened on a matter 
which has always been very confusing to me, and probably to 
a great number Of sincere believers of different sects. I refer 
to the many quotations from the Old Testament, given espe- 
clally by Matthew, to show that the prominent events in the 
early life of our Lord, as well as his Messianic claims, were 
foreshadowed by the prophetic writings. Perhaps it would be 
plainer for me to say that I do not understand how many of 
the above passages are applied to Christ's life. For instance, in 
Matthew 2:15, ‘' That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the Lord through the prophet, saying, Out of ypt did 
1 call my son.’" Turning to this pesiege in the Old Testa- 
ment (Hos. 11 : 1), with its context, who would ever suspect that 
it was a prophecy having any reference to Christ's return from 
Egypt. Or again, in the seventeenth and eighteenth verses of 
the same chapter concerning the slaughter of the infants in 
Bethlehem, — not even the most sincere inquirer after the 
truth, having only the Old Testament Scriptures to consult 
and study, would think of this passage as bearing on the above 
event. Even the quotations credited to our Lord in confuting 
the Pharisees seem strangely selected at times. Are we, then, 
as Christians, when reading the Old Testament, expected to 
grasp the subtler — of such texts,;—if one may speak 

us? Or can we expect light only on the very few scattered 
references given in the Gospels, and be left in the dark on the 
vast mine of hidden truth not quoted by the New Testament 
writers? Perhaps you have answered these or very similar 
questions before. If so, will you kindly send me a copy of the 
issue containing answers ? 

For centuries the Jews had expected the coming of 
a Messiah to give them help to a higher and a better 
life. There were different views as to the Messiah's 
missién. Some thought he was to be a temporal 
ruler, sitting on David's throne. Some felt that his 
mission was to be a spiritual one. As the centuries 
drew nearer to his appearance, there was more promi- 
nence given to this subject among Jewish scholars. 
Many felt that as Israel was Jehovah's people, what- 
ever experience Israel had, or whatever was said of 
Israel in the Prophets, was, in a peculiar sense, a 
prophecy of the Messiah. Matthew's Gospel was 
written to and for the Jews, hence reference to the 
prophecies are more numerous than in the other Gos- 
pels. As Jesus was addressing Jews, we can be sure 
that the Jews of that day understood his references, 
whether Christians of to-day do or not. To us the 
story of what Jesus was, and the knowledge of what 
he is, are vastly more important than is the under- 
standing of how Jesus fulfilled ancient prophecy. 

Yet, the more knowledge we have of all such mat- 
ters, the richer and more precious to us will be the 
Bible pages. Take, for example, the first prophetic 
reference cited by our Ohio correspondent. In Hosea 
11:1 it is said, ** Out of Egypt did I call my son."’ 
Primarily, that obviously referred to the deliverance 
of Israel from Egypt in the days of Moses. But in 
Matthew 2 : 15, it is that the prophecy looked to the 
going to Egypt and the return of the holy child Jesus 
in the days of Herod. What can this mean? All 
through the Bible pages Egypt is the land of bondage, 
Arabia is the land of training, Canaan or Palestine is 
the land of rest. Every child of mar has to come 
out from Egypt, through Arabia, if he would finally 
enter Canaan. Thus it was with literal Israel. Thus 
it is with every one of us. Thus it was even with 
Jesus, that he might be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities, and be tried at every point even as we 
are. Although he needed not this for his own sake, 
he was, for man's sake, in this world of sin and trial, 
and sinning man caused him to have this experience 
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Our Chief Shepherd gave the first place in his 
affections and loving care to children. He not only 
gave a place, but the foremost place, to the little 
ones. Those who would be like him, in the work of 
his ministry, should do similarly. It will evidence 
the possession of his spirit, and will be an earnest of 
success in his service. The best and wisest pastors 
give the first place in their affection and work to chil- 
dren in their desire to honor Christ and to promote 
the growth and prosperity of his church. 








of the three lands. How much there is disclosed in 
those few words of reference in Matthew 2:15! 

And by like understanding of the truth every New 
Testament reference to prophecy could. be made to 
shed added light on the Bible pages. Volumes could 
be written on this subject, and the more one knows 
of the Bible, the more he finds he has yet to learn. 
After we have been a few thousand years in heaven 
looking into such things with ever-fresh helps, we 
shall know more on this subject, as well as on others, 
Let no one wonder that he does not understand every- 
thing in the Bible yet awhile. 


yd 


How to Do and Grow in 
Work for Individual Souls 


How many men who admit the importance of 
striving to win individuals to Christ confess to a re- 
luctance to attempt this work of works in life! They 
say frankly that, while they know that this is a duty, 
they shrink from performing the duty in every par- 
ticular case. A clergyman in Illinois writes force- 
fully on the subject. To begin with, he suggests how 
little is said in a theological seminary on this all- 
important agency for one who would win souls,—and 
it is not necessary to specify the theological seminary 
where this is neglected. Having read a little book 
on the subject of individual work for individuals, he 
asks : 


How may I learn to do personal work aright? I had no 
hint of such work in the seminary. [What does a theological 
revere exist for, or what good is it doing, while this duty is 
ignored ?]_ In my years in the ministry I have done very little 
personal work. y that I do not mean that I have not spoken 
emp | with pope in regard to their spiritual welfare. I 

ave received into the church none whose coming was not thus 
made possible. But I have not attempted such work except 
as the way was opened by attendance upon service. Now I 
desire above all things to do all in my power to bring men to 
Christ. 1 am urging personal work upon my people, and I see 
results. I am not more than a beginner, with all the mistakes 
and stumblings which come at first, and I cannot lead as I 
should. How may I grow? 

It is evident that this pastor is already doing the 
important work that was so sadly néglected in the 
theological seminary which he.attended, He is pres- 
sing on his people the duty of individual work for 
individuals, as he did not have it pressed on him 
while preparing for the ministry. Then he is taking 
the right start for positive growth, in that he recog- 
nizes his duty, and has a desire to perform it. Want- 
ing to grow is necessary to growth, and every act of 
doing is growing more and more. Realizing one's 
failure and lack is an impetus to doing and growing. 
A young Christian soldier, who stirred many hearts 
to faithful activity in doing this work, used to tell of 
how he was aroused by the realization of his failure 
in duty. He was wounded in the battle of Gettys- 
burg, and he lay there in the field with other wounded 
after the battle. He talked of the battle with a 
wounded fellow-soldier who lay near him. He 
thought of saying something to him about his spiritual 
state, but he delayed this from his natural hesitancy. 
It is so easy to delay being faithful in this duty. He 
knew his duty, but was not prompt to do it. Finally 
he thought he would attempt it, as he had spoken 
freely of other things. He began reluctantly, but as. 
he spoke, he found that his fellow-soldier was dead. 
It was too late to be faithful. ‘‘Oh!'’ he said, ‘‘as 
the night shut in. about me, as I lay on that battle- 
field by that dead companion, I felt I would have 
given the world if I could but live that hour over 
again. I might have spoken the word that weuld 
have helped him eternally ; but I failed to do it, and 
now it was too late. I determined then never to 
delay thus again when I| had the opportunity.’" And 
that sense of his failure seemed to be his beginning to 
do and to grow. This should be a lesson in this line 
for all of us 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 


this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 
school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the taaterial thus received, a limited: selection 
will be described or reprinted here. ‘The comments from the 
Honor List workers this week replace the customary short 
paragraphs which appear here. 


Prepare for Rally Day Now 


Early last spring the plans for a Rally Day were 
laid in a school in London, Ontario. Four hundred 
plants were ordered from the florist, to be at once 
potted and delivered at the church on a Sunday in 
May. A large, circular flower-stand was made for 
the platform, and the flowers were artistically arranged 
there. At the close of a well-prepared program, as 
the children passed out, each was presented with a 
plant, from the youngest child up, the understand- 
ing being that the plant belonged to the child, to do 
with as he pleased, but that, in the fall, all who 
wished might bring theiz plants as an offering to be 
sent to the different hospitals. 


P4 
Words from the Honor-List Workers 


Pluck, determination, shrewd planning, heroic 
facing of difficulties, frank admission of temporary 
defeat, grateful acknowledgment of succéss,—all these 
have appeared in the letters accompanying the reports 
of The Sunday School Times Honor-List competition 
for increasing attendance in the Sunday-schools. 
The full report appears elsewhere in these pages. 
All of the many letters received are worth: reading, 
though only a few can be given here. ‘i 

Conditions at Rosebud, Texas, are not'what some 
of our city Sunday-school workers would ,call highly 
favorable. An Eastern city worker the other day gave 
as a reason why his school was closed during August 
the fact that the actual attendance in that month 
dropped to as low as twenty-two, What would .he 
say to an average attendance of four, with a total en- 
rolment of twenty? That the superintendent of the 
Texas Sunday-school which heads the percentage Honor 
List has deserved that honorable position will surely 
be heartily granted by all who know of the fight that 
he has made. The average attendance in his school 
from December to February, 1900-1901, was four. He 
has increased that to sixteen during the same months of 
1901-1902. In telling cheerfully of his work, he writes : 


When your contest was suggested, we were confident of a 
room on the ground floor. December found us with an atten- 
dance of ninety’ per cent. We sank to zero, then slowly 
climbed to seventy-six ‘and two-thirds per cent, and closed 
February 23 with fifty-six and two-thirds cent. You. may 
wish to know how this occurred. This has been one of the 
most favorable years for Sunday-school work, as to weather, 
within the recollection of the oldest inhabitant, but that very 
fact spoiled our hopes. Unexpectedly, on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 7, and Sunday: morning, December 8, a rain found the 
people unprepared with rubbers, and our attendance was two. 
But that was a most profitable meeting. One young man was 
won to active church work, and another man's heart greatly 
encouraged. From that until the middle of March there was 
a harvest of death. Pneumonia seemed to be epidemic with 
frightful fatality. At one time nearly the. whole school was 
sick, including the superintendent, and the attendance was 
zero. - But while death was calling one and another, he passed 
by our schoolvand church, and as we assemble to study and 
worship, we are sincerely thankful. We are happier than a 
place on the Roll of Honor could make us, 


As illustrating the effectiveness of a rousing spirit 
of enthusiasm, a worker in a Canadian Sunday-school 
which stands well up in the Honor List writes : 


Our percentage of increase (sixty-four per cent) in attendance 
does not show the real progress we have made in our school. 
In twelve years I suppose we have never experienced such a 
wintet of snow and drifts and storms. From Deceinbér 8 until 
the last Sunday in February the sun has never shone on Sun- 
day. On December 15 we moved into a new church home, 
and from holding our Sunday-school in a small, erowded, ill- 
ventilated room, we came into a large, airy, commodious 
building, with ample room for three times as many scholars as 
we now have. 

We offered a prize to the one who would secure the most 
new scholars, and, in addition to this, the girls chose a color 
and the boys a color, and each Sunday, instead of our 
secretary reading out the report, it was marked on the board, 
and indicated by the colors, the. boys having chosen red, and 
the girls blue, The new scholars were designated by white 
chalk. 
school as oil is to the wheels of an engine. ’ The steam that 
produced the motion was an esprit de corps which we somehow 
got instilled into Sunday-school. We talked about our Sun- 


But these were to the real work done for Sunday- . 


day-school ; we never met a child on the street but what we 
asked if he or she had any new scholars for next Sunday ; 
every home we entered we talked Sunday-school,—our pros- 
oe our plans for a place on the Honor Roll of The Sunda 

chool Times. We made our attendance a feature of eac 
Sunday's exercise, and finally we got the children rey! about 
it, and the whole thing was then in motion. And it has not 
ceased with the term of competition laid down by your enter- 
prising paper, for the Sunday following the close of the compe- 
tition we had four new scholars. 


Mere enthusiasm, however, is not everything, as 
that letter shows. A definite plan of action makes 
the spirit of enthusiasm doubly effective. Two other 
letters received well illustrate this truth. A Western 
superintendent writes frankly : 


Our school did not gaina single scholar. The plan was 
presented to the school, and the teachers were urged to inter- 
est their classes at the teachers’ -meetings, but without success. 
Your plan was admirable ; our failure was through lack of a 
definite plan on our part. I regret that we cannot report 
more favorably, but will say that we intend to take it up again 
immediately. 


Things are hopeful in that school, because the weak 
point has been recognized. May it have all success 
in its new efforts! As showing the value of a plan of 
work, a Wisconsin school reports : 


We appointed two captains, and then divided the school. 
Each side worked for an increase in average attendance and 
for new scholars, and the losing side furnished a supper. This 
has resulted in much good, for the same interest is still mani- 
fested, and our school is still growing. ‘The attendance was 
104 last week. That is high-water mark thus far. 


Another. successful plan of action, bringing in 
nearly two hundred new scholars, was carried out by 
an Illinois school : 


Last September we had printed red and black buttons, 
which were divided equally in each class,—the color worn by 
the teacher to be the pe A which brought in the most new 
scholars in her class, the officers to wear the color which 
brought in the most scholars in the entire school. On each 
button was printed the number 500. Our pastor offered prizes 
to the scholars, the class, and the department ape in the 
largest number of scholars when the attendance should reach 
five hundred... Nearly two hundred scholars have been added 
through this method. To stimulate a high average attendance 
individual record cards are used, with markings for attendance 
80, Bible 10, collection 10, making a possible too. At the end 
of the quarter, those who have stood too during the three 
months are placed on the roll of honor, which is Sune on the 
wall. Similar methods, last season, have increased our atten- 
dance in two years more than thirty-three and a third per cent. 


Another Sunday-school in that same state, Illinois, 
which has for half a century been such a center for 
progressive Sunday-school work, tells how their suc- 
cess is crowding them out of their old quarters : 


We made quite an effort to increase our membership by 
dividing the females against the males, the losing side to give 
the others a banquet. - The ladies won, fifty-nine to fifty, and 
we furnished a banquet which was quite enjoyable. Our great- 
est need now is a larger Sunday-school room, which is in 
contemplation. 


Some of the ‘‘by-products’’ of the competition 
well illustrate the far-reaching results for good which 
any earnest and systematic effort of this kind will 
bring about. A leader in the state of Nebraska 
writes : 


We succeeded in getting a canvass of the territory tributary 
to our school, and a record of every family, under the strmulus 
of your offer, that will be of advantage to our work in the 
future, I hope. 


An Empire State superintendent testifies to another 
incidental good when he writes : 


The competition has been good for us, for some new schol- 
afs have been secured, and for some reason the Home De- 
partment (not included, of course, in our report) has received 
a new impetus, and quite a number of new names were added. 


Another New York State worker writes : 


As a matter of fact, the attendance, the tone of the school, 
and the work being done, are decidedly better this year than 
last, and the attendance ihe past two Sundays (407 and 390 
respectively) is the largest in years. 


From out on the plains of North Dakota a faithful 
missionary among the Indians tells of the Sunday- 
school work that is being done among our primitive 
brothers of this continent : 


We have five Sunday-schools among the Indians of the Fort 
Berthold reservation. We have not been able to make any 
appreciable increase in the attendance at these schools. The 
only increase is in the Home Department, where we have added 
sixteen members. Some of these are Indians who read Eng- 
lish, and can follow the lessons. Others are ranchmen, some 
of whom live forty. miles off, and are reached only by mail. 
This is the only religious help they are receiving. We hope 
to do something for the scattered cattle-men through this 





Home Department. With appreciation of your efforts for the 
Sunday-schools, I am yours sincerely, 





May the loyal Sunday-school army, twenty-five 
millions strong, of men and women, boys and girls, 
white, black, and red, laboring so nobly in the great 
field where there is yet so much to be done, gain and 
grow, gather in and build up, through the presence 
and power of the heavenly Father, is the prayerful 
hope of their co-laborers in The Sunday School Times ! 


% 
Teachers’ Comfort, or School’s Welfare ? 


There are Sunday-schools that have already 
begun changing the time of their sessions from after- 
noon to morning ‘‘ for the summer."’ It is pleaded that 
it is ‘* too hot to demand that children should come out 
in the afternoon.’’ If changing the time will of itself 
bring about better teaching and a larger average atten- 
dance, well and good ; but if the school of five hun- 
dred members in June dwindles to fifty in July, after 
such a change, the pastor and superintendent may 
well ask the question whether such a change in time 
was wise. The welfare of the school ought to have 
more consideration than the comfort of a few teachers. 


IO 





Questions that are of general interest will be answered here. If an 
answer by mail is desired, a two-cent stamp should accompany the 
letter. Any book mentioned here may be ordered from the Times. 
Back numbers of the Times will be supplied at five cents a copy. 


rd 


Please explain how we can lead a soul to Christ. 

A lifetime of prayerful practice. will best answer tais 
question. Some helpful suggestions, however, will be 
found in ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters ’’ this week. 


x 


Do you still publish ‘‘ Beckonings from Little Hands,’’ by 
Patterson Du Bois ; and, if so, will you kindly tell me the price 
of same? 

The publication of Mr, Du Bois’s book has been trans- 
ferred to Dodd, Mead, & Co., and the price is 75 cents. 


In the Times of April 12, 1902, page 198, there is a reference 
to Dresser's ‘‘ Power of Silence,"’ in the article ‘‘ The Parson 
Hater's Conversion."" Please inform a subscriber how to find 
that work. 

The Sunday School Times will always supply to its read- 
ers, at retail prices, postage free, any books that are in the 
market. The price of the book mentioned, by H. W. 
Dresser, is $1.25. 

% 


Can the Beginners’ Course be used for the older pupils in 
the primary department, or should the International Lessons 
be used there ? 

While Mr. Archibald weekly demonstrates, in these col- 
umns, the fact that the International Lessons can be made 
interesting to very young children, yet there is no ob- 
jection at all to the Beginners’ Course being used in the 
upper as well as the lower grade in the primary department. 


What do you think of specific features, like hired quartets, 
violinists, etc., at a Sunday-school ? 

Test all such matters from the standpoint of reverent 
interest. Whatever adds to the reverent interest of the 
scholars, and is within the means of the school to provide, 
would seem to be proper and desirable,—always provided 
ample time for Bible study is not interfered with. A !im- 
ited amount of music of the right sort, whether amateur or 
professional, is a valuable feature. A phonograph render- 
ing of a hymn would not be. F 


aa 


Is it advisable to use strict discipline in Sunday-school work ? 

If by ‘‘ discipline ’’ one means ‘‘discipling,’’ yes. But 
a code of rules and regulations such as are in force in a 
penitentiary or a military academy is not in place in Sun- 
day-school. The spirit of the place, as created and main- 
tained by the teachers and officers through their own 
ccrupulous attention to every detail,—punctuality, order, 
attention, reverence, and the like,—should make the exer- 
cise of ** strict discipline’’, as that term is ordinarily used, a 
rare matter. Do not forget the old fable of how the sun’s 
rays made the man’s coat come off after the blasts of the 
gale had failed. 
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How the International Lessons Are Chosen 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D., Secretary International Lesson Committee 


LITTLE leaflet of four pages, closely printed, 
lies before me. It contains a list of Sun- 
day-schoo! lessons for the fifty-two Sundays of 

the year 1903, and is marked ‘‘ Issued by the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lesson Committee.’’ Each 
lesson has a number, date, and title. Then follow 
the mention of the passage to be printed for study, 
verses to be committed to memory, and the Golden 
Text, printed in full. Usually, also, related passages 
are named, to be studied or read in connection with 
the lesson. One lesson for each quarter is called a 
temperance lesson, according to the instructions give 
to the committee by those who appointed it. The 
last Sunday in each quarter is set apart for the re- 
view of the quarter, with a selected golden text. 
There is a lesson for Easter and another for Christ- 
mas Sunday. 

This is the only document published by the Lesson 
Committee. Only twelve hundred copies of this 
leaflet have been printed, but it is more than five 
years since it began to be prepared. It represents 
the labors of many persons of large experience in the 
study and teaching of the Bible in many lands. It 
seems, at first glance, but a small result for the work 
that has been put upon it, but it will 
guide the Bible study of many millions 


pares the lessons assigned to it, copies of which are 
sent to the whole committee to be carefully exam- 
ined by each member in this country and abroad. 
At the annual meeting every item of these lessons 
passes under review, their relations to one another, 
and their place in the whole scheme, together with 
suggestions from the foreign members. The cor- 
rected lessons are printed as private memoranda on 
large sheets, and sent by the secretary to biblical 
scholars in various parts of the world, and to teachers 
of primary and other grades, with request that they 
be returned with comments and suggestions. These, 
so far as received, are arranged in order, and pre- 
sented to the Committee at its next meeting for final 
revision. 

It may safely be said that the average boy and girl 
of évery age and of many nationalities are represented 
by those who know their capacity and needs, and 
who are anxious for lessons that they can understand, 
and which will interest them. Especially are the 
Golden Texts scrutinized by the teachers of the little 
ones, and their protests are emphatic against texts too 
long, or not simple enough to give a clear idea to the 
mind of the child. The titles also must be descrip- 


tive, not doctrinal, and must not appear to put on 
the text an interpretation which seems to favor any 
one denomination at the expense of the: beliefs of 
another. 

When the lessons are thus completed, they..are 
printed, and sent to publishers and lesson-writers in 
ample season for the preparation of the annual:vol- 
umes, quarterlies, and leaflets which are to be pro- 
duced to the number of many millions, and translated 
into various languages. This leaflet for 1903 went 
out several months ago, and many persons have for 
some time been engaged in making ready the lessons 
to be taught. 

No photograph of the Lesson Committee at its 
work has ever been taken. Its meetings are held in 
various Cities, a parlor being provided at some con- 
venient hotel. The members gather around a long 
table, the chairman, Dr. John Potts, seated at the 
head, and the secretary beside him. Three are bish- 
ops in their denominations, though only two ‘carry 
the title; four are professors in theological institu- 
tions, and one in a college ; one is principal of a high 
school ; one fis superintendent of mission work in a 
great city, one an editor, and two are business men. 
All have had many years of experience in teaching 
the Bible, most of them in administering Sunday- 
schools. Mr. B. F. Jacobs, one of the fathers of the 
International Lesson system, has been a member of 
every committee from the beginning in 1872. Eight 
were elected for the first time in 1896, and one was 

chosen to fill out the unexpired term of 





of people. No other single publication 
in the world will have so great an influ- 
ence during the coming year. 

The leaflet dates back to a meeting 
in Philadelphia in 1897. The commit- 
tee of fifteen men assembled there had 
been chosen by the Eighth Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention. They 
represented ten religious denominations 
in the United States and Canada. The 
work for which they had met was to 
plan a general outline of lessons cover- 
ing the main parts of the books of the 
Old and New Testaments suitable for 
study in the Sunday-school. The course 
was to extend through six years, begin- 
ning with the year 1900. 

The Committee had invited for con- 
sultation representatives of denomina- 
tional and other publishing houses in 
various parts of America. Lesson-wri- 
ters, teachers, and publishers were in 
session with the Committee for several 
hours, _ Plans and details and possible 
improvements on previous plans were 
freely discussed, and viewed in their re- 
lation to schools of all sorts and pupils 
of every age. . Written suggestions were 
received, some invited and others volun- 
teered, from persons who could not 
attend the conference. Then the Com- 
mittee was left to work out its scheme, 
in correspondence with the members of 
what is now the British Section, and cor- 
responding membezs in India and Aus- 
tralia. In due time the general outline 
was prepared, and the Committee met 
again to select the lessons for the first 
year of the course,—the year 1900,— 
which was a study of the life of Christ 
according to the harmony of the Four 
Gospels, and continued through eighteen 


~ 


months ; for it had been decided to give 2. 
prominence to the biographical elements 3 
both in the Newand the Old Testaments, 

and, of course, to give the greatest space 4 


to the life of the Son of man. 

The course for a particular year having 
been adopted, the next step was the ap- 
pointment of sub-committees, When 
both Testaments are included in the 
year's study, one committee is appointed 
on the Old Testament and another on 
the New. Each sub-committee pre- 





of this article. 
convention, 
The article should aim at putting the simple facts. of the situation in 
such a striking, convincing way that no superintendent or teacher can read 
it without saying, ‘‘ My Sunday-school must contribute to that cause now 
What the organized work is doing for our country, what it 
is doing for every Sunday-school, what it is doing for Christ; what are its 
needs, what it might do with greater financial support; striking, readable 
incidents out of actual experience, showing its direct value and tremendous 
power,—any or all of these points can make such an article effective. 
ther, the article should give specific directions how to get into touch with 
the organized work, how to get interesting information for one’s own Sun- 
day-school, how to help in the work in other ways than by contributing, 
and where to send contributions, 
The Sunday School Times will supplement the article by publishing a 
full list of the names and addresses of all state, territorial, and provincial 
Sunday-school secretaries, who, on being addressed, can put individuals 
and schools into direct communication with the organized workers and sub- 
organizations closest to them. 
The prize article will be published in The Sunday School Times, and 
will then be reprinted in leaflet form for permanent use and distribution. 
The list of state secretaries will be a part of this leaflet. 
In the meantime, the list of state, territorial, and provincial secretaries, 
with their addresses, will be mailed to any one on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp. Don’t wait another Sunday before calling your teachers and officers 
together to plan for a generous offering for the International work. 
at once to The Sunday Schod! Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for the list of secretaries ; correspond with your own secretary, look 
up your nearest county or township treasurer, and send along the con- 
tribution. 
But don’¢ attempt to write the prize article without complying carefully 
with the following conditions : 


and always.”’ 


A Prize Offer Open to Every One 


The Sunday School Times will pay twenty-five dollars in gold for the 
best statement of fourteen hundred words or less telling why every Sunday- 
school in North America ought to contribute generously every year to the 
International work; that is, to the organized work going on under the 
auspices of the International convention. 
day-school worker, whether layman or professional. 
tion will be a good place to get inspiration and information for the preparing 
So is any good county, township, or state Sunday-school 


Read these Conditions Carefully 


Manuscripts sent in competition for a prize : 


. Must be typewritten, and on one side of the paper only. 
Must not exceed fourteen hundred words in length. 
Must wot be signed with the real name of the writer, but with an assumed 
name or assumed initials, nor must the real name appear anywhere except 
as provided for in the following paragraph. 
Must be accompanied, within the same wrapper, by a sealed envelope con- 
taining the writer's real name and address, the outside of the envelope bear- 
ing the assumed name that is signed to the article. 
5. The outside wrapper containing the manuscript and sealed envelope must 
be addressed to Editor The Sunday Schooi Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
6. Manuscripts must be mailed on or before August 1, 1902. The Editor of 
The Sunday School Times reserves the right to retain and pay for any 
manuscript sent, whether it wins a prize or not. 


The offer is open to any Sun- 
The Denver conven- 


the late Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph. 

Each meeting is opened with the read- 
ing of the Scriptures and prayer. Three 
sessions are usually held each day, the 
last one ending late in the evening. 
Every session is opened with prayer, and 
closes with prayer and benediction. The 
correspondence, which is often consider- 
able, containing a variety of suggestions, 
criticisms, requests, and admonitions, is 
classified, summarized, and laid before 
the Committee by the secretary. Every 
one who is entitled to a hearing has it if 
his message is presented in writing. No 
conferences with outside parties are held 
except when meetings are arranged with 
publishers and lesson-writers. 

The amount of hard work packed into 
these sessions could be endured only by 
men with brains toughened by practice. 
The chairman holds the Committee 
steadily to its business, and each member 
is expected to stay until the business is 
finished. A spirit of devotion pervades 
the meetings, a sense of the vast num- 
bers whose welfare is connected with 
what is being done behind closed doors. 
Yet there are flashes of humor, bits of 
experience connected with special texts, 
and sometimes words so tender as to 
moisten the eyes. One could never for- 
get that the. Master is present at the table, 
and that disciples charged to feed his 
sheep and his lambs are looking lovingly 
into his eyes. Differences of opinion 
arise, sometimes emphatic, and some- 
times over questions which might seem 
of minor importance were not so vast 
interests involved. Yet, while discus- 
sions are at times earnest, the conclu- 
sions are usually unanimous, and one 
cannot fail to be convinced that these are 
large-minded men, whose aims are ut- 
terly unselfish, and who are controlled 
by passionate love for their Lord and 
their fellow-men. 

This work has involved long journeys, 
the labor of weeks, and of many months 
for some members of the Committee, the 
sacrifice of important engagements, and 
a large amount of, correspondence. No 
member has ever received a dollar of 
compensation for his services. The ac- 
tual expenses of travel, printing, etc., 


Fur- 


Send 








are rendered through the secretary to the 
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‘treasurer of the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, and by him are collected from publishers issuing 
the lesson helps. The cost of each annual meeting 
is from five hundred to seven hundred dollars. 

Words of criticism, often made under the misap- 
prehension that the Committee is responsible for the 
work of lesson-writers of which it knows nothing, are 
usually received without comment, unless they point 
out defects that can be remedied. Words of apprecia- 
tion bring to the Committee the consciousness that 
they are members of a great army united by the tie of 
a common sympathy in the supreme enterprise of 
establishing in its perfection the kingdom of God. 
Better plans for individual Sunday-schools and even 
for large sections of the Christian church than those 
in use, are brought to the Committee's attention. 
But the problem of providing for the Bible study of 
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A Voice 


from 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


the Sunday-schools of the whole world by simple 
and flexible outlines which can be adapted to all 
classes and conditions, and give to them all some 
sense of unity and the impulse of a common sympathy 
that will include the weakest and enlist the patient 
efforts of the strongest and ripest Christian scholars, 
is not an easy one.. It has been worked out thus far 
with a constant sense of dependence on the Holy 
Spirit's guidance, and a degree of success which is due 
alone to his wisdom. 
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Would you like to go as a delegate to Denver? Send a 
two-cent stamp to The Sunday School Times for a list of 
the state, territorial, and provincial Sunday-school secre- 
taries. They will gladly give you any information you 
may desire about the International Convention, and how to 
become a delegate. - 


al 


the Field 


By Marion Lawrance, General Secretary of the International Work 


T IS not ‘‘a voice,’’ but many voices. 
Ever since the final benediction at the 
Atlanta Convention in April, 1899, the 
eyes of the North American Sunday- 
school army have been turned toward 
Denver. The interest in the Tenth In- 
ternational Convention has been growing steadily from 
that time, and is now intense and continent-wide. It 
is safe to say that, from present appearances, this will 
be the largest and most representative International 
convention ever held in our country, and the most 
far-reaching in its results. I believe every organized 
state and province will be represented, and that more 
of them will have full delegations than ever before. 

I have been permitted during the past three years 
to visit every state in the Union (speaking in all but 
one), and nearly all of the provinces. There is 
everywhere a ‘‘noble discontent,’’ and a yearning 
and reaching out ‘for better things. The voice that 
rises from the field is like the cry from Macedonia, — 
‘«Come over and help us.’’ The feeling is that of 
loyalty to the International work. Criticism is 
scarcely ever heard. There is, however, a general 
desire throughout our wide field that the International 
Convention should do more to help the work in the 
various states and provinces than it has done in the 
past. Our splendid committee has done all it could 
do under the circumstances, but these circumstances 
must be changed at Denver, if possible. 

How. can the Denver Convention help the work 
throughout the country? Certainly not to any large 
extent through the program, though it is the purp6se 
of the Committee to present the strongest and most 
practical program ever given at a similar meeting. 
No matter how choice the program, however, nor 
how helpful the addresses and conferences, they will 
not reach the rank and file of .the Sunday-school 
workers in America. I presume the International report 
will be the only document that will contain the pro- 
ceedings and addresses in full. But only a few 
thousand of these reports are printed, and they will 
not go far toward reaching our million and a third of 
Sunday-school teachers and officers. Certainly this 
vast army cannot all be reached through the delegates, 
for if the entire number of delegates were present 
from the United States and Canada there would be 
but 2,016 people. Even if all the delegates should 
make reports to their own schools and local conven- 
tions, they could not reach the great mass of workers, 
because they are so few in number, comparatively. 
The religious and secular papers will publish many 
extracts from the addresses, which will reach many 
eyes, and help greatly. But, at the best, all such 
reports and publications (except the first) will be 
fragmentary and incomplete. The vast majority of 
Sunday-school workers will not feel the vital thrill of 
Denver's magnificent convention through any reports 
that can be given. 

How, then, can this convention help the whole 
‘field’’? Evidently only through the organization. 
The perfecting, widening, and equipping of our or- 
ganization is the one great work of the Denver Con- 
vention. 

Many themes will be considered , thrilling addresses 
will be made; helpful conferences will be held ; far- 
reaching resolutions will be passed. But all of these 
should be, and will be, but a means to an end, and 
that end the thorough organization of the whole coun- 
try; for only through the organization can we hope 


to reach the people with our help and inspiration. 
As compared with this, any discussion which may 
arise over changes of any sort in the lesson system 
will not create a ripple in the wide field ; for the Sun- 
day-school workers of the country generally’are not 
pleading for any radical changes, though they will 
welcome any improvements. They are pleading for 
help. 

The local conventions help the schools. The state 
and provincial associations help the local conventions 
and keep them in vigorous operation. The Inter- 
national Convention must help the states and prov- 
inces. This has always been the policy of the com- 
mittee, and they have done the best they could with 
the means at hand. The difficulty has been that we 
have not had a sufficient force in the field to do this 
work, 

William Reynolds, H. M. Hamill, L. B. Max- 
well, and others, labored diligently for years, and 
with great success, and yet they could not give all the 
help that was needed. The most they could do was 
to touch the territory here and there like a ball 
bounding on the ground. But they did their best, 
and at great physical sacrifice. The debt of gratitude 
we owe them never can be paid, but, if we are to give 
the states and provinces the help they need, we must 
do more than send a representative to their annual 
conventions, Even this cannot be done with any field 
force we have ever had. The voice that rises from 
the field is one of confidence in the Committee, and 
yet one of pleading. 

Many matters of mighty moment must be met at 
Denver, such as the selection of a new Lesson Com- 
mittee, the election of a new Executive Committee, 
the satisfactory adjustment of the various departments, 
the planning of a vigorous campaign for the next tri- 
ennium,—but in the last analysis the problem is one 
of finances. Money is not everything, and yet the 
lack of it cripples the work. With twenty thousand 
or twenty-five thousand dollars at our disposal annu- 
ally we could maintain a field force of at least five or 
seven people. We should have one competent officer 
called ‘‘Secretary of Statistics and Publicity,’’ and 
certainly a primary expert for the field. The rest 
should be choice convention workers and organizers. 
We could distribute these workers so that every part 
of the country would be benefited at the smallest ex- 
pense for traveling. A worker could be sent to a 
given state or province for a month,—or longer, if 
need be,—and in case of a specially needy field, the 
whole force could be kept in one state or province 
long enough to place it upon its feet again. 

Who can estimate the value to a newly elected 
state secretary, as he begins his work in his local 
field, of having an International worker with him for 
a month or two? Then, too, a month given to a 
weak organization just prior to its annual convention 
would often avert failure, and possibly lapse. Letters 
are being received continually asking for help in these 
directions. 

We have done very little for the cities. The great 
Northwestern British provinces have scarcely been 
touched. Our Northwestern states need much more 
help than we have been able to give them. The 
Newfoundland brethren have not seen an Interna- 
tional representative since Mr. Reynolds visited them 
years ago, yet they stand loyal to our organization. 
Many of the Southern and Southwestern states have 
as yct feeble crganizations, and need the stimulus of 
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frequent visits by an International representative. 
The strongest organizations likewise ask for help, and 
often need it too. 

This, then, is the voice from the field to the Inter- 
national Convention: ‘‘ Place enough money at the 
disposal of the International Committee to keep an 
adequate field force at work the year round."’ 

Shall we have it? Yes; God will give it to us if 
he, in his infinite wisdom, sees that he can trust us 
with it. 

Can he trust us with it ? 

To.epo, Oxo. 


That depends. 
eae 


The International Treasurer 
Answers Questions 


THE request of the Editor, the financial 
head of the great International Sunday- 
school system, Dr. George W. Bailey, author- 
izes the publication of the following interest- 

ing interview. Dr. Bailey will be glad to answer 
personally any inguiries on this subject that are sent 
to him at the Real Estate Trust Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


What is money needed for in the International work ? 


To pay the salaries and traveling expenses of our 
secretaries, and for clerk hire and office rent. 


How many secretaries are there ? 

At present there are but two,—Mr. Marion Law- 
rance, the General Secretary, and Mr. T. C. Ikehara 
of Japan, —Professor H. M. Hamili, our former Field 
Secretary, having withdrawn from the work, and the 
Rev. L. B. Maxwell, our secretary for the colored 
people, having died. 

Is it the intention of the International Executive Com- 
mittee to try to replace these two last ? 

Yes. We expect to employ at least two additional 
men after the Denver Convention, making a total of 
four secretaries. These secretaries are called Field 
Secretaries. Mr. Lawrance is the General Secretary. 
Mr. Ikehara is our Sunday-school representative in 
Japan. 

What office rent is there to be provided for ? 

That of the General Secretary, who also employs a 
clerk. These general items are practically the whole 
budget. (The expenses of the International Lesson 
Committee are entirely distinct, and are provided for 
as described in Dr. Dunning’s article in this issue 
of The Sunday School Times. ) 


What were the expenses of the International work for 
the three years ending at the Atlanta Convention in 1899 ? 

For the work in North America, $34,398.14. For 
eighteen months’ service of Mr. Ikehara in Japan, 
$1,048.45. (The expenses of the three years just 
ended will not amount to as much because of the 
withdrawal of Professor Hamill from the work, even 
though in these three years there were the great 
trans-continental tours, and a considerable number of 
outside individuals have been employed from time to 
time, it being impossible for the secretaries to visit all 
parts of our great country evéry year.) 


What work has been provided for by the International 
Committee other than that done by the field secretaries ? 

The Northwestern Tour of 1900, and the Trans- 
continental Tour of 1901, the expenses of which were 
paid out of the International treasury, though a large 
percentage was contributed by the states, territories, 
and provinces visited. Whenever the states, terri- 
tories, or provinces contribute anything, they are, of 
course, given credit for it. 

What is the general plan for getting funds for the Inter- 
national Sunday-school work ? 

Pledges are taken at the International Convention 
from the various state, territorial, and provincial dele- 
gates, as representing their states, territories, and 
provinces, and from other individuals. No organiza- 
tion smaller than that of a state or territory is recog- 
nized at the International Convention. Subscriptions 
are solicited from individuals as opportunity occurs. 


Is any individual International worker responsible for 
soliciting subscriptions other than those secured at the 
International conventions ? 

At one time Mr. William Reynolds gave special 
attention to securing contributions. Since Mr. Rey- 
nolds's death, Mr. Lawrance has from time to time 
solicited contributions with success. 


Would it be a good thing it some one were employed to 
devote his entire time to securing financial assistance ? 


A Financial Secretary would, indeed, be very de- 
sirable, if the right man could be secured for the 
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place. As a matter of fact, we have made a great 
many efforts to find some one for that position. Mr. 
Reynolds was peculiarly successful in that work, but 
always in connection with his other work. 


Are the pledges made by the states, territories, and 
provinces at the International conventions as a rule ful- 
filled ? 

The pledges made at Atlanta were for the most part 
paid. Asarule, from eighty to eighty-five per cent 
of the pledges are paid. 


What, would you say, from your point of view, is the 
difficulty in getting every pledge met to the dollar ? 

Sometimes pledges are made at the International 
conventions without authority from the state or pro- 
vincial executive committees ; changes occur in the 
personnel or membership of the committees, and 
among the state and provincial secretaries. 


As treasurer, what advice would you give to the workers 
as to the best way of improving this state of affairs ? 

First, before coming to the International Convention, 
they should secure definite authority from their local 
executive committee: to make a pledge. Second, the 
states, territories, and provinces should recognize their 
International pledges as having priority over all other 
obligations. This they frequently do not do. For 
example, a state makes a pledge to the International 
work for a certain amount per annum. It after- 
wards decides to employ a state secretary for its own 
work. The receinfs not being sufficient to pay the 
pledge to the International Convention and the local 
expenses, the locai claims are given the preference. 


Does the International treasury secure enough money? 
Does it get all it would like ? 

We ought to have an income of at least twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year, and enough men on the field 
to keep all the various sections covered, which is not 
possible now. If the church in general appreciated 
the character and importance of this work, the money 
would come. Every church or Sunday-school which 
has learned of the advantages of the work gladly sup- 
ports it. 


Should an individual church or Sunday-school wishing to 
contribute send its contribution directly to you ? 

No ; it should send the money to its own township, 
district, or county treasurer. That treasurer then in 
turn passes on the money to the state treasury, from 
which the state contributes to the International 
treasury. [Any readers who desire to get into com- 
munication with their local officers should send a two- 
cent stamp to The Sunday School Times for a list of 
the state, territorial, and provincial Sunday-school 
secretaries. These various secretaries will then gladly 
furnish detailed information, upon being written to. } 
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Building the Denver 


By W. N. Hartshorn, Chairman of the Program Committee 
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BUILDING twenty-seven stories 
ee “| high, on Nassau Street, New York 
ay City, is organized iron, stone, brick, 
‘i Z| cement, and wood. The material, 
soe wisely selected from different parts of 
dag) the continent, carefully prepared and 
brought into right relations, produced 

the completed structure. 

Not unlike this process is the building of the pro- 
gram for the Tenth International Sunday-school Con- 
vention. The field is as wide as the continent. The 
purposes it aims to serve are as varied as are the con- 
ditions and the needs of its millions of constituents. 

Six months ago we began the search for the ma- 
terial for this structure. We have held several con- 
ferences in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlantic 
City, Toledo, Chicago, Denver, and other cities. 
Twenty thousand miles will have been traveled, with 
attendant expenses of time and money, by your Com- 
mittee and its associates, before the work will be fin- 
ished. We have from the first secured co-operative 
counsel. We have looked to the brethren of experi- 
ence and suggestions; we have listened to God's 
voice, that we migit discover his plan, and catch his 
spirit to know the right way to do our work. 

At the very beginning of our conferences with the 
brethren we found a universal and profound convic- 
tion that it was time for prayer,—not only about the 
building of the program, but also that prayer should 
be the first business of the delegates on arriving in 
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Does the individual Sunday-school receive any direct 
benefit from the International work ? 

All of the advanced methods of Sunday-school work, 
directly or indirectly, have had their source either 
in the International Convention or of its sub-or- 
ganizations. Among these may be mentioned the 
International Lesson system, which binds together 
fifteen millions of people in the study of the same 
lesson, summer-school methods, the wealth of lesson 
helps, the Home Department, Decision Day, Rally 
Day, Children’s Day, the Cradle Roll, modern Sun- 
day-school architecture, improved libraries, teacher- 
treining work, and many others. 


What can readers of The Sunday School Times do to 
definitely aid in this work ? 

Let them see that their Sunday-school officers, 
teachers, and scholars are informed as to the charac- 
ter and importance of this work. Then let them take 
at least one contribution during the year toward its 
support. Some schools give an entire month's offer- 
ing ; others give the collection of every fifth Sunday 
in the month during the year; others give a single 
Sunday's offerings. Every school has the privilege 
of attending the conventions, so as to keep informed 
as to the character of the work. 


What is the best way for a school to get informed and 
keep informed about the International work ? 

By attending the conventions which are held in the 
district, county, or state, and by getting immediately 
into touch with the state, county, or township secre- 
taries. ° 


Is the International work confined to any one denomina- 
tion, or any few denominations ? 

Let me quote, in answering that question, from one 
of the International ‘‘ Round Table Leaflets :’' ‘‘ The 
International Sunday-school movement, to which all 
state and provincial associations are auxiliary, is an 
aggressive, co-operative, interdenominational activity, 
on the part of Christians of all names, by which, 
without discussion of doctrine or polity, the Sunday- 
school as ‘the Bible studying and teaching service 
of the church,"’ is considered with a view to enlar- 
ging its membership and increasing its efficiency. 
Over ten thousand conventions are held annually 
under its auspices, attended by fully a million people, 
—all seeking to be helped. It helps all denomina- 
tions, and hinders none."’ 


~ 


Are you in touch with your local organized Sunday- 
school workers? If not, send a two-cent stamp to The 
Sunday School Times for a list of the state, territorial, 
and provincial Sunday-school secretaries. They will 
gladly give you any information you may desire about 
the International Convention, and how to become a delegate. 


ial 


Program 


Denver. Thus the fitness of appointing the ‘‘ Prepara- 
tory Service’’ in the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Thursday, June 26, 3 to 4.30 P. M. A. C. Dixon, 
D.D., will bein charge. Itis expected that the Lesson 
Committee, the Executive Committee, the Field Werk- 
ers’ Conference, the Primary Summer School, and the 
Denver pastors and Sunday-school superintendents, 
and every delegate and visitor, will set apart this hour 
and a half for this service, and that all will be «‘ with 
one accord in one place."’ 

The speakers on the program are men of national 
reputation in religious and secular education. Among 
these are Dr. John Potts of the Victoria College, 
Toronto, and chairman of the International Lesson 
Committee, and Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. When President 
McKinley wanted a man to go to Porto Rico to orga- 
nize a public-school system, he selected Professor 
Brumbaugh. He is one of the foremost educators. 
The topic he is to discuss in the convention is, ‘‘ To 
What Extent are Public School Methods Applicable 
to Sunday-school Teaching?’’ Dr. E. Y. Mullins, 
president of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky, is to discuss the question 
of theological seminaries and the Sunday-schools, 
the Rev. B. W. Spilman, of Tennessee, will discuss 
‘* Denominational Co-operation."’ 

Other noteworthy speakers on the Denver program 
are A. C. Dixon, D.D., Boston, pastor of the Ruggles 
Street Baptist Church, famous for the work inaugu- 
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rated and continued by D. S. Ford, former proprietor 
of the Youth’s Companion ; the Hon. Hoke Smith, 
Atlanta, Georgia, president of the Ninth International 
Convention ; Dr. A. F. Schauffler, member of the Les- 
son Committee, and perhaps the most famous platform 
Sunday-school speaker of this generation ; Dr. George 
C. Lorimer, for many years the famous preacher and 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, and now pastor of 
the Madison Avenue. Baptist Church, New York ; Dr. 
A. E. Dunning, secretary of the Lesson Committee 
and editor of The Congregationalist; Dr. H. M. 
Hamill, for many years one of the International secre- 
taries, and now superintendent of the training work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; Marion 
Lawrance, general secretary of the International Con- 
vention ; Dr. C. H. Daniels, Home Secretary of the 
American. Board of Foreign Missions, and a_ score 
more of well-known practical Sunday-school workers, 

Organized co-operative Sunday-school work has 
reached a high standard. Thirty years ago only one 
or two states were organized. Now nearly every state 
is organized wholly or in part. _Mr. B. F. Jacobs 
will for the tenth—or more—time present the report 
of the International Executive Committee, of which he 
has been chairman for eighteen years. This conven- 
tion will fail in its opportunity, and the program in its 
purpose, if its contributions and workers are not more 
than doubled. Twenty-five thousand dollars a year 
for three years is a mere pittance for the International 
Convention to provide. The three first sessions of the 
convention have been planned with this result in view. 

The fifth session, Friday morning, is given to the 
Lesson Committee's Report by Secretary Dunning, 
and four hours’ consideration of the topic, ‘*‘ How Can 
the International Lesson System be Improved ?"’ 
Great interest centers in this session. The program 
limits the five speakers who are to lead in this dis- 
cussion to fifteen minutes each, and all those who 
follow to five minutes each. If each speaker. will 
think steadily on this topic from now until he rises in 
the convention, Friday A. M., June 28, five minutes 
will be ample time in which to tell the convention the 
result of his thinking. 

The Field Workers’ Department (W. J. Semelroth, 
Chairman Program Committee) will take the entire 
ninth session of the convention; and discuss, with 
other topics, ‘‘ State Organization,’’ ‘‘ Teacher Train- 
ing,’ ‘‘Graded Sunday-schools,’’ ‘‘ House-to-House 
Visitation,’’ ‘‘ Home Department,’’ ‘‘ Sunday-school 
Week and Decision Day.’’ ‘ The closing address will 
be by the Rev. A. H. McKinney, New York, on the 
topic, ‘‘ The Child for Christ,’’ to be followed by 
discussion. 

The Primary and Junior Departments will take the 
entire sixth session on Saturday afternoon, June 28. 
Among the topics are: ‘‘ Tr -.' or Training,’’ +‘ Cradle 
Roll,’’ «« Little Beginners,’’ - Primary Work as it was 
in 1832; as it is in 1902,’’ ‘*Crown and Culmina- 
tion,’ ‘‘ The Outlook.’’ 

On Sunday afternoon, June 29, there will be two 
important conferences, —one with the ‘‘ Sunday-school 
superintendents,’’ led by Marion Lawrance; the 
other, the ‘‘ Sunday-school teachers’ conference,’’ led 
by W. B. Jacobs. A meeting of great importance 
will also be held at 4.30 P.M., under the general 
title ‘‘World-wide Sunday-school Work.’’ The 
speakers for this session have not yet been definitely 
fixed, as it is hoped that we may have distinguished 
guests from abroad to take part. At the same time, 
the question of holding the World’s Fourth Conven- 
tion in Jerusalem will be considered. 

An important feature of the convertion will be the 
evening sessions in the Central Presbyterian Church, 
which are intended especially for the Denver people. 
Among the speakers for these evening sessions are 
Dr. Schauffler on the topic, ‘‘ Teaching the Bible as 
Literature—Plus What ?’’ Dr. Dunning, ‘‘ The Mas- 
ter with his Disciples;'’ Dr. Lorimer on the topic, 
‘Christ, the World's Greatest Teacher ;’* Dr. Wor- 
den, ‘‘ How to Develop Scholars into Teachers.’’ 
The closing address in the Presbyterian Church will 
be by Dr. Dixon, topic, ‘‘Our Aims, Conversion, 
Training, Service.'’ Among the evening addresses 
in the convention proper will be Dr. Potts, «* Why We 
Have Come to Denver ;"’ ‘* Dr. Hamill, ‘* The Bible, 
— Our Text Book ;’’ Dr. Mullins, ‘‘ The Theological 
Seminaries and Sunday-schools;'’ and the closing 
address by Dr. Lorimer, ‘‘ A Message from the Cross.”’ 

Boston. 
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Would you like to go as a delegate to Denver? Send a 
two-cent stamp to The Sunday School Times for a list of 
the state, territorial, and provincial Sunday-school secre- 
taries. They will gladly give you any information you 
may desire about the International Convention, and how to 
become a delegate. 
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Problems Awaiting Solution at Denver 


By Professor H. 


M. Hamill, D.D. 


Formerly International Field Secretary, now Superintendent of Training Work, M. E. Church, South 


UST what the coming International Con- 
vention at Denver will do is itself a prob- 
lem. Hitherto it has been a conservative 
body, reflecting rather than directing 
Sunday-school opinion. Including in 
its great constituency three or more distinct nationali- 
ties, a score or more denominations, each jealous 
of its rights, widely diverse sectional conditions, 
it could not afford to be radical and aggressive. 
It has wisely kept ‘‘in the middle of the road."’ 
The chief issue at Denver will be whether it shall 
continue in the way of conservatism, or assume more 
largely a directorship in Sunday-school affairs. There 
are indications of restlessness among certain hitherto 
conservative Sunday-school leaders, and of icono- 
clastic schemes among certain other would-be leaders, 
the influence of which upon the convention the 
writer is unable to estimate. It is a safe prediction, 
however, that neither ultra-conservatism nor radicalism 
will control. It is certain that the International Sun- 
day-school movement has come to a crisis of its his- 
tory, and that problems are confronting it the solution 
of which will determine whether the movement is to 
enter upon a new era of power and helpfulness, or 
begin the slow work of disintegration and final disso- 
lution. 

Among the problems that must come, or ought to 
come, before the convention, are the following : 

The problem of incorporation. Whatever its past, 
the time has come—in the judgment of the writer, at 
least—when the International Convention should be a 
legally incorporated body, with the authority and 
prestige of court and law upon its constitution, of- 
ficiary, and proceedings. What it is, and what it may 
do-or not do, should be legally defined, and the 
same circumspection required of its officers as of 
these who administer any other great trust. Twenty 
denominations are not likely to continue to bind 
themselves together by a mere rope of sand, nor are 
men like Carnegie, for instance, likely to invest in 
an institution without legal existence. 

The problem of the negro is an imminent one. 
The untimely death of Maxwell, the International 
field worker in the South,—precipitated, doubtless, 
by his pathetic endeavor to cover a wide and diffi- 
cult field,—should not excuse a withdrawal or cur- 
tailment of the great work begun in behalf of needy 
millions of Southern blacks. Not only should black 
workers be appointed to prosecute this work, but the 
white servants of the convention should be sent as 
often as practicable to aid in person the black orga- 
nizations. An illusion of the past has been that the 
blacks desired organizers and speakers of their ofn 
color only, yet the fact is that for generations the lead- 
ing white churches of the South have commissioned 
some of their ablest men to minister to the negroes. 
The International General Secretary should plan in 
every Southern state for a convention of blacks, to be 
held as regularly, and served as finely by himself or 
his staff, as are the conventions of whites. 

The problem of elections is again upon us,—both 
Executive and Lesson Committee men. The presi- 
dency, as usual, is to be handed around among the 
denominations, and the general ‘‘vice-presidents,"’ 
from ‘‘the East,’’ ‘‘ the West,’’ ‘‘ from Canada,'’ and 
from the respective states, are to make for the peace 
of the convention and the dignity of the officers elect. 
The crux of the elections, however, will be the choice 
of an executive chairman, who is, by virtue of con- 
ditions, practically the convention ad interim. Three 
years ago, in a burst of enthusiasm, the convention 
conferred this high trust upon a most distinguished 
and capable gentleman, without waiting to know if it 
would be accepted, and for three years the ‘acting 
chairman"’ and the International work have suffered 
not a little by the well-intended blunder. If the 
Denver convention cannot find at hand the man it 
needs, who will pledge himself to the performance of 
his executive duties, it will be better to remit the 
choice carte blanche to the ‘‘ Central Committee.”’ 

As to the new Lesson Committee, if the Denver con- 
vention would add to that committee an expert pri- 
mary woman with the good sense to see her own and 
the other departments of the Sunday-school in their 
right and equitable relationships, and if the conven- 
tion would further return to the original order at 
Indianapolis in 1872, and place laymen and ministers 
in equal numbers upon the committee, the lesson 
selections for the next six years would possibly meet 





fewer objections. As it is, the committee is a little 
top-heavy with doctors of divinity. - 

The problem of‘a graded lesson system or of the 
continuance of the one uniform lesson for all grades is 
probably the one which will most engage the thought 
and test the wisdom of the convention. Whether to 
fly from ills we have to ills we know not of is the 
most serious of all current Sunday-school questions. 
The problem is an involved one. It includes the 
question whether the function of the Sunday-school is 
primarily evangelistic or educational, and, if the lat- 
ter, whether the average American church and Sun- 
day-school is ready and willing to abandon the uniform 
lesson for a graded system of study, and how far the 
present system is already satisfactory to the masses of 
teachers and schools. If a new order should allow 
optional graded lessons along with the old ungraded 
system, the question then, in the judgment of the 
writer, will be whether, in the multiplication of sys- 
tems and the breaking down of a long-maintained 
unity of study, it would not be better for the denomi- 
nations severally to erect and conduct their own inde- 
pendent systems. But would that be gain or loss to 
Protestant Christianity ? One thing is certain, —that 
this perplexing problem will not be solved success- 
fully by those who are accustomed to look at it from a 
single point of view and through microscopic lenses. 

Space allows the mention only of other problems 
that will wait their turn at the Denver convention. 
There is the problem of the old and much-vexed 
‘*temperance’’ lesson, and whether the Bible should 
be taught in ways of specific moralizing, or should 
strike at the root of all evil in every lesson. If a 
graded system of lessons shall be instituted, it will 
become a practical question of no small difficulty 
how far a compulsory quarterly temperance lesson 
can be injected into all appointed grades. 

Then there is the question of finance. If there 
was ever in the history of the church an epoch of 
more generous giving by men of wealth ; or if ever a 
body of Christian workers, with so vast a constituency 
and so urgent needs as represented by the Inter- 
national convention, has essayed to do the Lord's work 
in so niggardly and slovenly a way,—let some one 
mark the page, and read it to the Denver convention, 
for the comfort of those who have been trying to reach 
a hundred million people on an income of about 
twelve thousand dollars a year. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

“~ 


Zs your Sunday-school contributing to the organized 
Sunday-school work? See the interview with the Inter- 
national Treasurer om page 277. 
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All Honor to the Honor 
Lists of Sunday-Schools! 


AST fall The Sunday School Times invited all 
Sunday-schools, wherever located, or of what- 
ever Christian denomination, to enter upon a 
three months’ campaign for the steady, systematic 
increasing of their attendance. The time for this 
special effort was to be from the first Sunday of De- 
cember, 1901, through the last Sunday of February, 
1902, and the average weekly attendance at Sunday- 
school during those three months was to be compared 
with that of the same three months of 1900-1901, as 
the basis for reckoning this increase. It was announced 
that this spring there would be published in these 
columns two lists of Sunday-schools,—those showing 
the greatest ac/ua/ numerical increase in average at- 
tendance for the three months, and those showing the 
highest Jercentage of increase for the three months. 
The interest with which this plan has been entered 
upon by Sunday-schools in all parts of North America 
has proved that it was well worth while. Schools in 
thirty-one states, territories, and provinces gladly 
availed themselves of the special incentive it afforded. 
Printed matter adapted to local conditions was issued 
by the schools themselves ; clever plans were thought 
up and worked out by bright-minded superintendents 
and teachers; scholars gave themselves heartily to 
winning honorable mention for their schools. The 
result has been twofold : A great ingathering of chil- 
dren and grown folks who had hitherto been outside 
of the influence of the Sunday-school, —Christ’s school 
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for characte ; and an awakening to a fresh sense of 
responsibility on the part of many already enrolled 
but indifferent members of Sunday-schools. 

The two lists printed herewith show the results that 
mean so much to the Sunday-schools named. The 
Sunday School Times extends its hearty congratula- 
tions to these schools, and hopes that this noteworthy 
effort of the past winter has been, not the end, but 
the beginning, of steady gain and progress in all 
branches of their work. 

But there are other Sunday-schools, not named in 
these honor lists, deserving of all honor for the earnest 
efforts they have made during the past winter. In 
several schools there have been special difficulties to 
face,—epidemics of illness, wholesale removals from 
the neighborhood, storms and bad roads, —to such an 
extent that mere figures show a decrease instead of an 
increase. One efficient superintendent, for instance, 
was obliged to report as follows : ‘‘ Owing to an un- 
fortunate combination of events, 1 am sorry to say 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Sunday-school is out of the 
average-attendance competition. We had our plans 
made for an increased attendance, but about the be- 
ginning of December an epidemic of scarlet fever 
and chicken-pox broke out in our midst, and toward 
the end of the month a small-pox scare caused almost 
universal vaccination among the children ; this, of 
course, put the finish on our attempt at increasing the 
attendance. We are now having quite an increase in 
our attendance, and the same was the case in March, 
but too late to give us any chance in the competition, 
our average being slightly less than for the same period 
last year. The effort has done our school good, at 
any rate, for which we are thankful. Wishing you 
every success, ** Similarly, another superin- 
tendent writes : ‘‘I regret that the Honor List slip 
must be returned blank. Instead of building up our 
school, we have been building up other schools. Dur- 
ing the past three months we have dismissed by letter 
to other schools more officers, teachers, and scholars, 
by far, than in the same number of years previous. 
Removals from the city and to other sections of the 
city have been the cause. We may be too late for 
The Sunday School Times Honor List, but we expect 
to ‘‘ fight it out, if it takes all summer.’’ Thanks for 
the inspiration.’’ 

Yet who would dare to say that there has been 
anything but an increase of spiritual muscle and 
Christian character in the schools that have thus 
bravely fought against severe odds? Figures do not 
tell the whole story; only the loving Father knows 
that. So, while the Sunday-schools whose statistical 
reports give unmistakable evidence of achievement are 
none the less to be congratulated, equally sincere con- 
gratulations and Godspeed are extended to the many 
faithful workers whose names do not appear here, but 
whose labors count for so much in the common cause. 


Actual Increases in Average Weekly Attendance 


First Methodist, Brazil, Indiana. W. E. Carpenter. . . 198 


First United Brethren, Greensburg, Pa. W. D. Graff. . 152 
First Methodist, Boise, Idaho. E. Neal — 
M. E. Church South, Tuskegee, Ala. J. B. Bilbro . | . 8 


Center Church Sunday-school (First a eerwn 


Hartford, Conn. Elliott F. Talmadge . cs F 
Broadus Memorial Bible School, Richmond, Va. B. F. 

Johnson. . . ok wt 
First Baptist, Elmira, N. ¥. H.S. Patterson. . 1... 67 
Trinity M. E., Cincinnati, O. L. A. Stabler... 64 


Marcy Avenue Baptist, Brooklyn, N. Y. William B. Fox, 59 
Ninth Street Christian, Washington, D.C. J. E. Nichol, 56 
Memorial Presbyterian, Rochester, N. Y. Dr. Charles R. 


Barber . . 2 
——, United Presbyterian, Philadelphia. Rev. James M. 
ni Pee ee ps SI 
First Baptist, ‘Corning, N.Y. W. C. Wilbur . - 50 
gree Methodist, Talladega, Ala. N. J. Hubbard . 48 
St. Matthew's Presbyterian, Montreal, Quebec. Stewart 
W. Cuthbert. . . i an 
Missoula M. E., Missoula, Mon. Charles E. ‘Hollings- 
worth . Tr - er ne ee |. 
St. John's English Lutheran, ‘Lock Haven, Pa. I. A. 
Shaffer, Jr. . 46 
Fifth United’ Presbyterian of ‘Chicago, Ravenswood, Chi- 
cago. Joseph b. Se «> 39 
Pilgrim Monortal Bible School, Jamestown, N.Y. Wil- 
liam A. Hallock . . 38 
West 4th Avenue Church of Christ, Columbus, O. ‘George 
H. Crawford . a 


Covenant Congre ational of Chicago. E. E. Northway - 
Baptist Church, Meena Park, Ill, Isaac B. Burgess . . 37 
Fred Victor Mission rereteanarte Toronto, Can. G. H. 
Parkes. . see. on. ee ws, we: 
Avalon Presbyterian, ‘Avalon, Pa. Oscar McCurdy. . . 36 
Grace M. E., Akron, O. H. J. Shreffler . 34 


Hall Place M, E., Indianapolis, Ind. J. B. ‘McNeely . a 
Cobourg Baptist, Cobourg, Ont. George E. Pearse . . . 33 
Clinton Presbyterian, Clinton, [IL . B. Rundle . . . 32 
Trinity United Evangelical, ‘Terre Hill, Pa. Samuel S. 
Watts 2 
First Congregational, Fergus Falls, Minn. C. H. Patten, 30 
Catlin M. E., Catlin, Ill Mrs. E. P. Boggess ... . 30 
Mt. Pleasant, Corning, la. J.M. Hoskinson...... 30 
Traer Methodist, Traer, la. D. A. Porterfield. . .. . 29 


Tabernacle Baptist, Newark, N. J. A.V. Taylor. . 28 
Markland Avenue M. E., Kokomo, Ind. James W. Brass, 26 
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Kimball Avenue United menagenanh Chicago, IIL 
Powell. . 
First Presbyterian, ‘Nunda, N.Y. Charles E. Pratt . 
First M. E., Frankfort, Ind. T. Frazee . . ; 
Cumberland Presbyterian, Waukon, la. Gem White. . 
Knox Church Mission, Hamilton, Can. W. J. Cunning- 
ren ir ee 
West End Christian, Richmond, Va. J. L. 
‘Concord, Cal. G. D. King . 


intendent . 

Christian Sunday- school, 

First Presbyterian, Johnstown, Pa. F. D. Jolly. 

First Presbyterian, Carlsbad, N. M. R. M. Love. 

South Saas United a South Omaha, Neb. 
Westerfield ‘ ee 

First ponte San Francisco, Cal. A. 


T. M. 


Hill for super- 


A. Macurda 


Wilkinsburg Baptist, Wilkinsburg, Pa. Myrtle J. Hamil- 
ton, secretary ° . eo 2 ee . . 
First Presbyterian, Durango, Colo. H. F. Ware . 


Presbyterian, Chinook, Mon. Mrs. H. N. Wagner 
Omro Baptist, Omro, Wis. F. R. Silverthorn . 
Adult Bible Class, Market Square Presbyterian C ‘hurch, 
Germantown, Pa. Louis Wagner, leader . . 
Baptist, Jackson, Ga. C. C., Smith. . 
Farmers Institute, Shadeland, Ind. J. H. Bone 
Wesley M. E., Denver, Colo. James H. Beggs. 
Cuyler Chapel, Brooklyn, N. Y. H. K. Twitchell . 
Congregational, Pittsford, Vt. Amos D. Tiffany 
Reformed, Johnstown, N. Y. Leslie Thurston 
Nanuet Baptist, Nanuet, N. Y. Earle Insle 
First Presbyterian, Rosebud, Texas. H.C. 
Milo Baptist, Milo, Me. Eugene H. Stover . . 
Hoge Memorial Presbyterian, a Va. A.W. Lee, 
Calvary Presbyterian, Harrisburg, i Henry Spicer . 
Collingwood Presbyterian, Toledo, o. *. H. Boughton . 
Wheaton Baptist, Wheaton, Ill. Arthur E. Northrop . 
Presbyterian, Plymouth, Ind. John W. Parks. . . 
Methodist Protestant, Youngstown, O. ames Griffith . 


unn. 


Emmanuel Baptist, Williamsbridge, New York City. 
Geenme W. Secinget........:.s0ce. 
Chester Hill M, E., Mt. a N. Y. William A. 


ae 
Bethany resbyterian, Grant's Pass, Ore. G. W. A. Put- 
man Cramer . ‘ 


Westfield, Grinnell, la. Ella I. Carter . 


Presbyterian, Tower Hill, Il. Mrs. F. P. Thish . . 
Standish Sunday-school, Standish, Me. Mrs. _—— Cole, 
First Baptist, Evanston, Wyo. R. E. Brown . 


Friends’, Millbrook, N. Y¥. H. H. Swift . . ~ 
Second Presbyterian, Dallas, Tex. W. M. Galbraith . 
Friends’, Barclay, Kan. J. T. Painter . ‘ 
Baptist, Detroit, Minn. Jeff H. Irish. . . ; 
First Baptist, South Omaha, Neb. W. S. White... 
Sylvania Congregational, Sylvania, O. W. B. Harris . 
Allston Congregational, Allston, Mass. Frank H. Emerson, 
Jonesville Bresbyterian, cs PER Mich. Mrs. E. 
Gregory. . air ar’ se 
Congregational, Townsend, Mass. A. S. Howard... . 
First Presbyterian, Turin, N. Y. W. D. Holden 
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Percentages of Increase in Average Weekly Attendance 


First Presbyterian, Rosebud, ‘Tex. H.C. Dunn. .. . 
M. E. Sunday-school, Tuske a! = J. B. Bilbro. . . 
Mt. Pleasant, Corning, Ia. Hoskinson . 

First United Brethren, pole Lad Pa. W. D. Graff. 
Christian, Concord, Cal. G. D. King. . 

First Presbyterian, Carlsbad, N. Mex. R. M. ‘Love. 
Cobourg Baptist, Cobourg, Ont. George E. Pearse . 
Farmers Institute, Shadeland, Ind. |. H. Bone. 

First Methodist, Brazil, Ind. W. E. Carpenter . 

Center Church Sunday - school bane Congregational), 
Hartford, Conn, Elliott F. Talmadge . eS 
Standish, Standish, Me. Mrs. Joseph Cole. ...... 
Missoula M. E., Missoula, Mon. Charles E. — 

worth . . , ‘ ee 
Trinity M. E., Cc incinnati, O. L. A. Ste abler . . . / es 
Kimball Avenue United Evangelical, Chicago, i. = T. M. 
Powell. ‘ 
Broadus Memorial Bible School, Richmond, Va. B. F. 
Johnson . Seo Oe a be Ee 
First Congregational, Fergus Falls, Minnesota, C. H. 
Patten. . eee pee ve 
First Methodist, Boise, Idaho. H. E. Neal. 
Westfield, Grinnell, la. Ella I. Carter . wes oe 
Talladega } Methodist, Talladega, Ala. N. |. Hubbard. 
Fred Victor Mission, Toronto, Can. (i. H. Parkes . 
Cumberland Presbyterian, Waukon, la. Gem White. 
Methodist Protestant. Youngstown, O. |ames Griffith . 
Fairhill United Presbyterian, Philadelphia. Rev. James 
N. Knipe 


Pilgrim Memorial Bible School, Jamestown, N.Y. Wil- 
liam A. Hallock. . . 

West 4th Avenue Church of Christ, Columbus, O. George 
H. Crawford . 

United Presbyterian, So. Omaha. 


‘John Westerfield. . 
Baptist, Morgan Park, Ill. ; 


Isaac B. Burgess . 


First Baptist, Evanston, Wyo. R. E. Brown . 
Congregational, Pittsford, Vt. Amos D. Tiffany . 
First Baptist, Corning, N. Y.. W. C. Wilbur. 


Clinton Presbyterian, Clinton, Ill W. B. Rundle . 
First Presbyterian, Nunda, N. Y. Charles E. Pratt . 
First Presbyterian, Durango, Colo. H. F. Ware .. . 
West End Christian, Richmond, Va. J. L. Hill for super- 
intendent .. 
First Baptist, Elmira, 'N. ¥. 
Omro Baptist, Omro, Wis. F. R. Silverthorn . 
Catlin M. E., Catlin, Ill. Mrs. E. P. Boggess . 
Nanuet Baptist, Nanuet, N. Y. Earle Insley . 
St. John’s English Lutheran, Lock Haven, Pa se 
Presbyterian, Tower Hill, I. Mrs. F. P. Thish . 
Reformed, Johnstown, N. ¥. Leslie Thurston. . .% 
Avalon Presbyterian, Avalon, Pa. Oscar Std “hs 
Milo Baptist, Milo, Me. Eugene H. Stover . é 
Grace M. E., Akron, O. H. J. Shreffler . . 
Traer Methodist, Traer, Ia. D. A. Porterfield | 
Wilkinsburg Baptist, a Pa. ee Hamil- 
ton, secretary 
Baptist, Jackson, Ga. C. C. Smith. ; 
Hall Place M. E., Indianapolis, Ind. j. B. ‘McNeely . 
Ninth Street Christian, Washington, D. C. J. E. Nichol, 
Tabernacle Baptist, Newark, New Jersey. A. V. Taylor, 
Markland Avenue M. E., Kokomo, Indiana. 
Brass . ; 


H. S. Patterson . 


James W. 
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Adult Bible Class, Market Square Presbyterian, German- 
town, Philadelphia. . . 
Knox Church Mission, Hamilton, ‘Can. 


“W. J. Cunning- 
ham 


-€ es dl be “ss tee 
Covenant Congregational, Chicago, ll. E. EB Saere, 12 
Wesley M. E., Denver, Colo. James H. Be II 
Trinity United Evangelical, Terre Hill, Pa. ‘Senash. s. 
atts . ‘i II 
Presbyterian, Chinook, ‘Montana. Mrs. H. N. Wagner . 10 
Wheaton Baptist, Wheaton, Ill. Arthur E. Northrop. bf) 
Calvary Presbyterian, Harrisburg, Pa. J. Henry Spicer. 10 
First Baptist, San Francisco, Cal. A. A. Macurda ate ae 
Friends’, Milbrook, N. Y. H. Swift 10 
Fifth United Presbyterian, Ravenswood, Chicago, 1. jo- 
seph P. Tracy 10 


Memorial Presbyterian, Rochester, N.Y. Dr. Charles R. 
Barber 

St. Matthew's, Montreal, Can. Stewart W. Cuthbert 

Hoge Memorial Presbyterian, Richmond, Va. Arthur W. 
Lee er 
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Presbyt terian, “Plymouth, Ind. ‘John W. Parks . 
First Presbyterian, Johnstown, Pa. F. D. Jolly. 
Bethany Presbyterian, Grant's Pass, Ore. G. W. 
man Cramer . ° i a 
Friends’, Barclay, Kan. J. "T. Painter | . 
Marcy Avenue Baptist, Brooklyn, N. Y. William B. Fox, 


A Put. 


Chester Hill M. E., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. William A. 
_. . aay ae ee oe re ee 

Emmanuel Baptist, Williamsbridge, New York City. 
George W. Springer . . . 

First M. E, Frankfort, Ind. T. B. Frazee 


Sylvania Congregational, Sylvania, O. W. B. Harris . 
Second Presbyterian, Dallas, Tex. W. M. Galbraith . 
First Baptist, South Omaha, Neb. W. S. White 
Baptist, Detroit, Minn, Jeff H.Irish. .. .... 
Collingwood Avenue we Toledo, O. F. 
Boughton . . 
Cuyler Chapel, Brooklyn, N. ¥. H. K. Twichell | . 
Presbyterian, Jonesville, Mich. Mrs. E. RB. Gregory . 
Congregational, Townsend, Mass. A. S. Howard. 
First Presbyterian, Turin, N. Y. W. D: Holden 
Congregational, Allston, Mass. Frank H. Emerson. 


i. 


One of the Sunday-schools which entered most 
enthusiastically into a campaign for increasing at- 
tendance is the Calvary Presbyterian Sunday-school 
of Peoria, Ill., superintended by Mrs. William Rey- 
nolds, whose husband did so much during a long and 
honored lifetime to bind together and build up the 
Sunday-school forces of this continent, and who her- 
self is a beloved and active worker in her city and 
state. Her plans were carried through with great 
success, but, inasmuch as they were not begun, 
owing to illness of both superintendent and scholars, 
until late in December, the Calvary Sunday-school 
feels that it is hardly fair to itself to go formally on 
record in the Honor Lists. 

A number of other Sunday-schools have increased 
their attendance through these plans, but, owing to 


( Continued on page 285) 





How the Graves Were Decorated 
By Mary E. Merrill 


“ec 


AS it your really truly grandpa, Dorrie?’ 
‘« My really truly grandpa!"’ 
‘* An’ he was shot in a war?’’ 
‘‘In a war, at Gettysburg, papa said,'’ and Doro- 
thea nodded her head so emphatically that her sun- 
bonnet fell over her face. 

‘*An’ it was Jennie’s really truly uncle, for sure, 
‘cause we ‘member him ‘fore he went to Cuba and 
died in the hossipittle,’’ declared May. 

Of all the little girls in the primary school only 
Dorothea Havens and Jennie Day had a soldier rela- 
tive buried in the village cemetery. 

‘« There'll be flags on all the soldiers’ graves to- 
morrow,"’ said Jessie Miner. 

‘* An’ the band is tomin’,”’ cried little Millie Reid. 

‘‘ And there won’t be any school!’’ Amy Ferguson 
exclaimed. 

«« And everybody’ Il carry flowers up to the cemetery,’ 
added Cornelia Whitewood. 

The bell rang then. After school Jenme and 
Dorothea walked home together. They always did. 

‘‘We must have just lots and lots of flowers, 
‘cause they was really truly soldiers,’’ Jennie said. 
‘* There’s ever so many down in our pasture,—oh ! 
just lots ot daisies, an’ buttercups, an’ harebells !’" 

‘*Oh, goody! We'll go early in the morning and 
pick'em all. Good-by, Dornie."’ 

‘*Good-by. Don't forget to come early, Jennie.’ 

‘* Forget! Dorothea Havens, you needn't think 
I'll forget! I'll be there ' most before breakfast."’ 

In the house Aunt Mary was just putting on her 
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hat to go. Aunt Mary lived in the city, and there 
were no children at her house. 

‘* Is there a little girl here who wants to go home 
with me to-night ?’’ she said. 

‘*O Aunt Mary! there surely is, but she can’t go, 
*cause to-morrow Dorrie an’ I have to get flowers for 
the graves? They're going to dec’rate up to the 
cemetery, you know.”’ 

‘Oh! Well, we'll have to wait till Saturday, I 
suppose.”’ 

At the gate Aunt Mary turned to say : 

‘*You can’t have too many flowers,—can you, 
dear ?’’ 

‘*Oh dear, no, auntie ! 
them.”’ 

Next morning, when John came back from town 
with his milk-cart, Jennie was eating her breakfast. 

‘« Yer antie sent it,'’ he said, handing her a long 
white box. 

Within, all carefully wrapped in tissue paper, were 
the loveliest pink and white roses, with a cluster of 
great white lilies. Jennie was delighted. Then an 
ugly thought popped into her head. 

‘« They're mine,—all mine! Aunt Mary meant 
them just for me, I'm sure. Dorrie can get plenty 
for her grandpa's grave down in the pasture. I guess 
I won't go over this morning. 1 s'pose she'll be 
looking for me, but then she needn't. She can go by 
her own self just as well."’ 

Over at Dorothea’s house a little girl in a pink sun- 
bonnet, and with a big basket on her arm, sat on the 
back doorstep and waited. She waited until the sun 
began to grow hot, and the dew had long dried,— 
waited until she was tired with waiting and with 
watching down the lane for Jennie’s white sunbonnet, 
and until she was sure it was not early any more, and 
her bright face grew anxious lest it was very late ; 
then she jumped up, and set off toward the pasture. 

‘Poor Jennie! Something must have happened 
that she couldn’t come. How badly she would feel 
if there were no flowers on her uncle's grave !’’ 

Dorothea hurried on as fast as she could, for there 
was little time now, and she must gather blossoms for 
both graves. In the pasture were briers and tangled 
vines, and big green frogs lived in the pools. There 
was not time to pick the way along, so she just scram- 
bled up again each time he fell, and her little hands 
flew while she tried not to think about the frogs. 

At last her basket was full, and she hurried across 
the fields, the shortest way to the cemetery. 

She was in time. How glad she was! Only a few 
were there as yet, and the band was not in sight. 

The little decorator divided her flowers equally, — 
daisies, harebells, buttercups, maiden-hair ferns, and 
columbine,—but when she came to the one wild rose, 
the first one of the summer, she put it with Jennie’ s. 

She had just finished arranging the blossoms on the 
graves of the two heroes, when the procession came in 
sight. Dorothea was a very, very happy little girl. 

There was the wonderful brass band in all its glit- 
tering splendor, followed by the village people laden 
with flowers. In the procession a little girl in white 
sunbonnet, and with a very unhappy face, carried an 
armful of beautiful hot-house lilies and roses, With 
flushed face and downcas: eyes she made her way to 
the grave of a Spanish-American War hero. Then 
she gave a start of surprise, and the flowers dropped 
from her hands to the ground; for the grave was 
covered with wild-flowers, and a little girl in pink sun- 
bonnet was standing beside her. 

‘*T am so sorry you couldn't go to the pasture this 
morning, Jennie ; but I picked all I could, and I’ve 
decorated ’em both just alike, all but the rose, * cause 
I couldn’t divide that. O Jennie! where did you 
get those lovely things? Why, you have dropped 
them, see! Why, what's the matter, Jennie ?’’ 

‘*O Dora!"’ she sobbed, ‘‘I am the wickedest, 
selfishest girl in the world. Aunt Mary sent me the 
lilies and roses, and I was mean, and wanted to keep 
"em all myself, and that’s why I didn’t go to the 
pasture, —' cause I didn’t want to, and I wanted my 
grave to be dec’rated nicer’n yours. But I don’t 
want’'em nowatall. They’ reall yours,—every one !’’ 


We'll want such lots of 


‘««Oh! I won't take ‘em all, but I'll take half, 
Jennie.”’ 
“No, no! You must take’em all. See, they're 


all yours now, ‘cause I give them to you,"’ 
placed them in her little friend’s arms. 

«Then, if they’re mine, I can do what I please 
with them, and so I'll divide’em even. There now, 
see! I'll put half on each grave.’’ 

And Dorothea >odded her head very decidediy, : nd 
smiled at the little girs in white sunbonnet until she 
was happy too. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


and Jennie 
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Acts 15 : 22-33. 


Lesson 10. June 8. The Council at Jerusalem 


(Read Acts 15.) Memory verses: 30-32 











Golden 


COMMON VERSION 


22 Then pleased it the apostles and elders, 
vith the whole church, to send chosen men of 
heir own company to An’ti-dch with Paul and 
Bar’na-bas ; namely, Judas surnamed Bar’sa- 
bas, and Si’las, chief men among the breth- 
ren : 

23 And they wrote /etters by them after this 
manner ; The apostles and elders and breth- 
ren send greeting unto the brethren which are 
of the Gen’tiles in An’ti-6ch and Syr’i-a and 
Ci-li’ ci-a : 

24 Forasmuch as we have heard, that cer- 
tain which went out from us have troubled 
you with words, subverting your souls, saying, 
Ye must be circumcised, and keep the law ; 
to whom we gave no such commandment: 

25 It seemed good unto us, being assembled 
with one accord, to send chosen men unto you 
with our beloved Bar’na-bas and Paul, 

26 Men that have hazarded their lives for 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

27 We have sent therefore Judas and Si’las, 
who shall also tell you the same things by 


AMERICAN REVISION 


22 Then it seemed good to the apostles and 
the elders, with the whole church, to choose 
men out of their company, and send them to 
Antioch with Paul and Barnabas; namely, 
Judas called Barsabbas, and Silas, chief men 
among the brethren: 23 and they wrote ¢hus 
by them, ' The apostles and the elders, breth- 
ren, unto the brethren who are of the Gentiles 
in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, greeting : 
24 Forasmuch.as we have heard that certain 
2 who went out from us have troubled you with 
words, subverting your souls; to whom we 
gave no commandment; 25 it seemed good 
unto us, having come to one accord, to choose 
out men and send them unto you with our be- 
loved Barnabas and Paul, 26 men that have 
hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 27 We have sent therefore 
Judas and Silas, who themselves also shall 


Text : Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.—Gal. 5 : 1 


COMMON VERSION 


28 For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, 
and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden 
than these necessary things ; 

29 That ye abstain from meats offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from things stran- 

led, and from fornication : from which if ye 
eep yourselves, ye shall do well. Fare ye 
wa 
So when they were dismissed, they came 
to An’ti-6ch: and when they had gathered 
the multitude together, they delivered the 
epistle : 

31 Which when they had read, they rejoiced 
for the consolation. 

32 And Judas and Si’las, being prophets 
also themselves, exhorted the brethren with 
many words, and confirmed them. 

33 And after they had tarried ¢here a space, 
they were let go in peace from the brethren 
unto the apostles. 


1Or, The apostles and the elder brethren 


2 Some ancient authorities omit who went out. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


28 For it seemed good to the Holy Spirit, and 
to us, to lay upon you no greater burden than 
these necessary things: 29 that ye abstain 
from things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and from fornica- 
tion ; from which if ye keep yourselves, it shall 
be well with you. Fare ye well. 

30 So they, when they were dismissed, came 
down to Antioch ; and having gathered the 
multitude together, they delivered the epistle. 
31 And when they had read it, they rejoiced 
for the *consolation. 32 And Judas and Si- 
las, being themselves also prophets, * exhorted 
the brethren with many words, and confirmed 
them. 33 And after they had spent some time 
there, they were dismissed in peace from the 
brethren unto those that had sent them forth.§ 


3 Or, 


exhortation 4Or, comforted *Some ancient authorities insert, with variazions, ver. 34 But it seemed 


good unto Silas to abide there. 
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Lesson Calendar 
1. April 6.—Saul of Tarsus Converted. ........ Acts 9 : 1-20 


2. April 13.—Peter, Emeas, and Dorcas ....... Acts 9 : 32-43 
3. April 20.—Peter and Cornelius. ......... Acts ro : 34-48 
4. April 27.—Gentiles Received into the Church . . Acts 11: 1-18 
5. May 4.—The Church at AntiochinSyria. .... Acts 11 : 19-30 


6. May 11.—Peter Delivered from Prison Acts 12 : 1-19 
7. May 18.—The Early Christian Missionaries. . . . Acts 13 : 1-12 
8. May 25.— Paul at Antioch in Pisidia. .. ... Acts 13: 43°52 
9. June r.—PaulatLystra.. .......26.-. Acts 14: 

10. June 8.—The Council at Jerusalem. . . Acts 15 : 22-33 
11. June 15.—Paul Crosses to Europe. ........ Acts 16 : 6-15 
12. = 22.—Temperance Lesson. .........->. Rom. 13 : 814 
13. June 29.—Review. 


% 
The Spirit-filled church will be Spirit guided. 


‘xd 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Acts 15 : I-11. 
TuES.—Acts 15 : 12-21. 
WED.—Acts I5 : 22-33. 

THURS.—Gal. 2: I-10, 

FRI.—Gal. 6: 7-18. 
SaT.—Phil. 3: 1-11. Loss for Christ. 
SuN.—Gal. 5: 1-14. Liberty to serve. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
“ ’ 
Love will heal when logic would harm. 
ae 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Church among the Gentiles 


1. Its Mother Church : 
Send them to Antioch (22). 
To Antioch, spake unto the Greeks (Acts 11 : 20, 21). 
Called Christians first in Antioch (Acts 11 : 26 
At Antioch, . . . prophets and teachers (Acts 13 : 1). 


2. Its Founders : 
With Paul and Barnabas (22). 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul (Acts 13 : 2-4). 
That we should go unto the Gentiles (Gal. 2 : 7-9). 
Men that have hazarded their lives (25, 26). 
I protest, .. . I die daily (1 Cor. 15 : 30-32). 
In labors more, . . . in deaths oft (2 Cor. 11 : 23-27). 


3. Its Apostolic Recognition : 

1. The apostles and the elders, brethren (23). 
God hath set. . . first apostles (1 Cor. 12 : 28). 
Gave some to be apostles (Eph. 4: 11). 

2. Unto the brethren... of the Gentiles \23). 
Fellow-citizens with the saints (Eph. 2 : 11, 12, 19, 20). 
One body, whether Jews or Greeks (1 Cor. 12 : 13). . 


4- its Gospel Liberty : 
Troubled you; ... no commandment (24). 
Why .. . put a yoke upon the neck? (Acts 15 : 10, 11.) 
For freedom did Christ set us free (Gal. 5 : 1). 
No distinction between Jew and Greek (Rom. 10: 12). 


5. its Supreme Ruler : 
It seemed good to the Holy Spirit (28). 
he Spirit of truth . . . shall guide you (John 16 : 13). 
The Spirit of life. . . made me free (Rom. 8: 2). 
Ye have an anointing . .. know all (1 John 2: 20), 


6. Its Rules of Discipline : 

1. Abstain from... idols (29). 
No other gods before me (Exod. 20 : 3). 
Offered in sacrifice, eat not (1 Cor. 10 : 27-29). 


Disputing among brethren. 
Words of peace. 
The council at Jerusalem. 
Paul's reference. 
The new creature. 


tell you the same things by word of mouth. 


aa a4 & bd 


2. From blood, ... things strangled (29). 
Eat not the blood (Deut. 12 : 23, 24). 
Every creature of God is good (1 Tim. 4 : 4). 
3. From fornication (29). 
Let it not even be named among you (Eph. 5 : 3). 
Put to death . . . fornication (Col. 3 : 5, 6) 


% 
Discussion may prevent concussion, 
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Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Paul and Barnabas re- 
turn, through Pisidia and Pamphylia, to Perga; 
they sail from Attalia to Antioch in Syria, re- 

maining there for some time. Some teachers from 
Judea claim that circumcision is necessary for salva- 
tion. After much discussion, Paul and Barnabas, 
with others, are sent to Jerusalem ‘‘ about this ques- 
tion.” After they had been publicly received by the 
whole church, the matter was discussed. Peter 
spoke, favoring freedom; Paul and Barnabas told of 

eir labors; James, the Lord’s brother (probably not 
an apostle), counseled action embodied in a letter 
recorded in this lesson. 

Piace.—At Jerusalem; then at Antioch. 

Time.—Between A.D. 49 and 51; the date here 
favored is A.D. 50. 

PARALLEL PassaGe.—Galatians 2: 1-10. Ramsay 
places that passage at the second visit (Acts 11 : 30), 
—a view that creates chronological difficulties, and is 
also objectionable because it makes Galatians 2 : 11 ff. 
parallel to verses 1 and 2 of this chapter. 

% 

Verse 22.—/¢ seemed good: As in verses 25, 28.— 
—The apostles and the elders: The repeated article 
distinguishes the two classes.—7o choose men,... 
and send them: ‘‘ Chosen men” presents an incor- 
rect view of the construction; so in verse 25.—/udas 
called Barsabbas: Probably a brother of ‘‘ Joseph 
called Barsabbas” (Acts 1 : 23).—Sz/as : Afterwards 
the companion of Paul, also called ‘‘ Sylvanus” in 
the epistles.—Chief men: ‘ Prophets” also (see 
verse 32). 

Verse 23.—7he apostles and the elders, brethren: 
The American Revisers take ‘‘ brethren ” as explana- 
tory of the two classes named, ‘‘elders” being re- 
garded as an official title. The English Revisers 
render ‘‘ the elder brethren ” (see American margin). 
The former decidedly is preferable. This letter is 
probably the oldest extant Christian document.— 
Of the Gentiles : It concerned Gentile believers only. 
—Syria: The province of which Antioch was capitai. 
—Cilicia: The adjoining province; Paul's native 
region. Paul took the letter to other churches (16 : 4). 
a ae : This comes last in the address of the 
letter. The term is used by James in his epistle. 

Verse 24.— Who went out from us: The briefer 
reading in the margin is found in the two oldest 
manuscripts, but afterwards corrected in the Sinaitic. 
—To whom we gave no commandment: * Such” is 
unnecessary. The teachers referred tohad no author- 
ity from Jerusalem. 

Verse 25.—Having come to one accord: Not ‘'as- 
sembled,” but reaching one opinion.—Se/eved Bar- 
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nabas and Paul; *‘ Beloved” is very appropriate. 
Barnabas is named first, being better known at Jeru- 
salem. 

Verse 28.—Zo the Holy Spirit and to us: They 
claim that their decision was ‘‘ suggested or in- 
spired ” by the Holy Spirit; but this does not apply 
‘*to the authority of councils and their canons, ex- 
cept so far as they are known to be under the same 
guidance and control” (J. Add. Alexander).— No 
greater burden: Compare verse 10. — Necessary 
things: The decision was a prudential one in every 
point save one. 

Verse 29.— That ye abstain : Compare verse 20, in 
the speech of James.—7hings sacrificed to idols: 
One word in Greek (comp. v. 20,‘ pollutions of idols ).” 
The Jews were scrupulous in regard to eating such 
sacrifices (1 Cor. 8: 10), but Paul there discusses it 
independently of the Jewish law and of this letter 
also.— From blood, and from things strangled: Two 
related prohibitions; the strangling would make the 
animal food full of blood. — From fornication : 
Scarcely regarded as a sin among the Gentiles, hence 
Gentile believers required this special caution.—/?# 
shall be well with you: Profitable and prudent for 
you.—Fare,ye well: Literally, ‘* Be strong,” a com- 
mon ending in Greek letters, but only here in the 
New Testament. Compare, however, the margin at 
Acts 23 : 30. 

Verses 30-32.—Came down: So the best authori- 
ties. — Consolation: Or, ‘‘ exhortation,” the word 
having either sense, but the former is more appro- 
priate here.— 7hemselves also prophets : Much better 
order. 

Verse 33.—Spent'some time there : More literal and 
elegant than ‘‘tarried ¢here a space.”—Unto those 
that had sent them forth: So the best authorities. 
‘* Apostles” in Greek resembles the word meaning 
‘*sent forth.” Verse 34 is found in only two early 
manuscripts, not in the oldest. It was probably in- 
serted to account for the subsequent presence of Silas 
at Antioch (v. 40). 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


% 
Patience makes a good foil against prejudice. 
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Oriental “‘Lésson-bi 
“—~~ By Ghosn-el-Howie, Ph. 


sr HE APposTLes AND THE ELpers, BRETHREN, 

UNTO THE BRETHREN WHO ARE OF THE GEN- 

TILES IN ANTIOCH AND SyRIA AND CILICIA, 
GREETING."’"—Even at this distance of time, from an 
Oriental standpoint, and in view of the social condi- 
tion of India to-day, this is a most astonishing ad- 
dress. The apostles and elders, Jews of the Jews, 
and, moreover, natives of the Holy Land, and from 
the center of Pharisaic exclusiveness, actually write, 
not only a friendly letter to the Gentiles, but call 
them ‘‘ brethren,” and acknowledge them as equals in 
the household of faith. The very authors of this 
address, a few years before, could not have believed 
it possible. It is well said, then, ‘‘it seemed good 
to the Holy Spirit,” for this is none other than the 
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finger of God. Would the very poorest specimens of 
Muhammadans condescend to call the most exalted 
Christians ‘‘ brethren,”’ or a Brahmin acknowledge a 
low-caste Hindoo? I have seen some of the most 
abject paupers refuse matrimonial alliances with cul- 
tured and well-to-do fellow-countrymen on social or 
racial grounds. 

‘* AND FROM BLoop.”"—Even people who have never 
heard of the prohibitions in Genesis 9 : 4 and Leviti- 
cus 7 : 26 seem to have a horror of eating or tasting 
blood, and avoid it. The Oriental has caught the 
idea from his surroundings, from the opinion and life 
of his neighbors, that it is ‘‘ Aardm,” forbidden and 
disgusting, to eat anything with blood. 

‘*THINGS STRANGLED” (choked, smothered).—The 
other day I chanced to journey with two poor chil- 
dren who were taking a chicken to their mother, and 
either through their a or mischief the fowl 
was found dead in their hands. They then threw it 
away on the road, as if they felt gee certain 
that the smothered fowl could not be used for any 
human purpose whatsoever. A woman, even a poor 
woman, pays down a good round sum for a promising 
sheep. She fattens it and tends it with the utmost 
care for five months or more, with a view to turn it 
into preserved mutton, and if, by any accident, it 
should be found dead, then it is thrown away, and no 
alternative ever occurs to her. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE discussion of the necessity of Jewish rites, or 

of fseedom therefrom, that precedes our lesson 

(vs. 6-22), is most admirable in temper and 
thought. 


Note, 1, the beautiful brotherliness between the 
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Jewish and Gentile churches. Nothing but the spirit 
of God could have produced this effect in such 
peoples. 

2. How naturally they speak of the complete 
guidance of the Holy Ghost in the church, and of 
their complete concurrence! (v. 28.) 

Note, 3, the special enlargement of the Jewish mind 
in verse 28 from what it was when they contended 
with Peter for eating with the uncircumcised. Noth- 
ing is so enlarging to the mind as religion. 

4. Paul took his journey to Antioch along the same 
road as previously to Damascus, but with what dif- 
ferent purpose and result! The world revolved 
around the pivot of one man’s state of soul. 

5. Teach that this letter is the Magna Charta of 
Gentile freedom from Jewish rites that were a yoke 
of bondage. 

6. Note how largely the church relied on the pos- 
session of a right heart, and the teaching of the Spirit 
in a quickened conscience. They only prohibited 
four things. Muhammadanism writes out what to do 
in sixteen thousand different cases. If a man ever 
attempted to find guidance through such a mazy 
tangle the occasion would pass before he found his 
direction. A heart of love is a better guide. Its 
decisions are instant and infallible. 

7. The four directions for conduct are divided be- 
tween personal sacrifice for the sake of others, and 
what is for personal purity of self. New questions 
of doctrine and practice are constantly rising in the 
church in every age. No intellect has ever been great 
enough to settle thom in advance of subsequent en- 
largements. The true way to settle them all is here 
given,—free conference with each other under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. 


UNIVERSITY Park, COLO. 
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No man is free in heart until he is willing that 
all should be free. 
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A Working Compromise 


By Alexander 


HE first missionary journey precipitated the con- 
flict sure to come, sooner or later, between the 
two elements in the church. The appearance 

in Antioch of ‘‘ certain men” nage) pr none who taught 
the converts there the necessity of circumcision and 
adoption of Jewish customs, was its direct result. 
We see how narrow that contention was, how alien 
from the spirit of the gospel, and how fatal its victory 
would have been; but we do not always see how in- 
evitable it was that Jews should bring their old train- 
ing with them, and try to pour old wine into new 
bottles. They had much to say for their contention, 
for the alternative was the abrogation of the ancient, 
divinely given Law and all the cherished and God- 
appointed pre-eminence of Israel. Perhaps some of 
us are as little aware of the large issues of some truths 
that we accept as these Judaizing Christians were. 
It is harder to abolish forms than to change ideas. 
It was easier to make a man believe that Jesus was 
the Messiah than that circumcision was needless. 
we 


It was no small evidence of Paul's wise willingness 
to strain a point for the sake of unity that the Antioch 
church, probably under his guidance, consented to 
consult Jerusalem on the matter in question. He 
might well have stood on his apostolic authority, as 
he often did afterwards, and declared that he received 
his orders, ‘‘ not from men,” but direct from Jesus. 
But he knew when to bend and when to stand im- 
movable, when to conciliate and when to withstand 
to the face. Probably, too, Paul knew that the 
troublesome emissaries did not represent the mind of 
the apostles, At all events, Antioch sought for ‘‘ the 
things that make for peace.” 

The discussion in the Jerusalem church brings out 
one or two noteworthy points. So eager were the 
advocates of the Judaizing party that they had no 
words of joy on hearing of the ‘‘conversion of the 
Gentiles,” but stiffly insisted on their one thing need- 
ful,—*' Circumcise them, then,” said they. What was 
it to these Pharisees that Gentile souls had come out 
of darkness? To make Christians of heathens was 
nothing unless you made them Jews. How like in 
all ages are the men whose religion runs to forms ! 
The Pharizces in Jerusalem, Laud in England, and 
—well, the parallel need not be brought down to to- 
day. Again, we note that Peter's speech would have 
carried a much freer conclusion than was adopted by 
me advice ; for the former apostle goes the whole 

ength of Paul's principle that ‘the yoke" of the law 
should not be laid on Gentile shoulders at all, because 
the way of salvation is by faith, receiving Christ's 
grace. Again, we note that the deputation from An- 
tioch did not argue the question, but gave as their 
contribution to its decision the plain story of ‘‘ what 
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signs and wonders God had wrought among the Gen- 
tiles." That was really the unanswerable argument, 
then and always, and it silenced the Judaizers for the 
moment. There is nothing to be said in reply to the 
fact that God's grace flows to men uncircumcised (or 
‘‘un” anything else, which churches may deem essen- 
tial in the matter of forms or polity) except Peter’s 
question, ‘‘ Who was I, that I could withstand God?” 
ae 
As to the letter which embodied the church's mind, 
one notes its conciliatory tone, as shown in the affec- 
tionate recognition of ‘‘the brethren which are of the 
Gentiles,” and in the warm-hearted commendation of 
Barnabas (placed first here, as was natural in a docu- 
ment from Jerusalem) and Paul, and the implicit 
commendation of their missionary journey, in the 
reference to their having hazarded their lives. The 
curt, decisive disavowal of the mischief-makers must 
have been a bitter pill for their sympathizers in the 
—- church to swallow, but they had to let it 
recorded. Probably they could have told who did 
give these ‘‘subverters of souls” their ‘‘command- 
ment.” We note, too, in the same conciliatory vein 
is the selection of two important members of the 
church to add personal presence and further explica- 
tion to the letter. We note, too, the acknowledgment 
that the question raised was difficult, and had divided 
them, so that they had had to consider and discuss 
before they had ‘come to one accord.” Uhanimity 
had been attained by the ordinary process of con- 
sideration and conference. But, while the letter 
makes no secret of that, it is equally plain in claiming 
for the carefully considered and slowly arrived at de- 
cision a divine origin: ‘‘ It seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us.” They believed that, if they used 
their minds, and together tried to find what was the 
right thing to advise, the Spirit of Pentecost would 
guide them into this, as into all, truth. And they 
were right. They were claiming no special au- 
thority, but were grasping the promise to all Chris- 
tians, and believing that their Lord meant what he 
said when he made it. 
a 
The substance of the decree had two sides toit. It 
definitely negatived the position that Gentile Chris- 
tians were to be subject to Jewish ordinances, but it 
enjoined abstinence from four things,—three of them 
concerned with diet, and one with morals. Why 
were these regarded as ‘‘necessary"? Of course, 
the single precept which touches ethical purity was 
necessary, and it stands in close connection with 
idolatry. But the necessity for the others was simply 
that without them it would have been impossible for 
Jewish and Gentile Christians to live together. The 
decision was a compromise, wisely illogical, and 
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therefore workable. - If it was right to absolve the 
Gentiles from circumcision, it could not be ‘ neces- 
sary,” in any higher sense of the word, to load them 
with any other * burden,” But it was necessary that 
there should be give-and-take if there was to be any 
way of living together. The decision laid down no 
clear principle, but confined itself to prescribing ac- 
tion. And its avoidance of abstract statement was 
its strength for the purpose intended, however it may 
have been its weakness for wider purposes. There 
are many thorny questions always which will settle 
themselves in time, if some mode of action can be hit 
on, in the interim, which will- keep the disputants 
together. Compromise is not cowardice. © com- 
promise principle is wrong; to come to a working 
understanding as to conduct is often the wisest thing 
to be done, relegating the solution of disputed points 
to time, that solves all things, and to the Lord of 
time and of his church. 

The letter was an answer to a question, and there- 
fore was addressed only to the questioners, ‘the 
brethren in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia.” It was 
afterwards communicated by Paul to the churches 
which he had founded on his first tour (Acts 16: 4). But 
it was not intended as a permanent settlement, and 
it does not appear to have continued long in force, 
for Paul argues out one of the questions which it dis- 
posed of—that of eating things offered to idols,— 
without referring to it (1 Cor. 8). None the less, it 
was the Spirit’s instruction given through the church, 
and served its purpose in the fashion and for the 
time intended. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Truth will be prized in proportion to the error 
that seeks to hide it. 
a 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


T SEEMED good unto us (v. 25). 
terion,—it seemed ‘‘ good.” 
fortunate, not politic, but ‘‘good.” When a 
man, or a body of men, elect the ‘‘good” for a 
standard by which they try their deeds, heaven 
comes down to earth. My little man, don’t you ever 
do a thing that doesn’t seem ‘‘ good,’’—not good for 
you, but good in itself. When we choose things be- 
cause they are good for us, we are liable to get into 
the worst kind of trouble. Milton understood this, 
and made Satan say, ‘‘Evil, be thou my good.” 
What the apostles meant by ‘‘ good” was ‘‘ right.” 
There is in things an eternal fitness, and it is this 
that we must make our standard. We must learn to 
do good for goodness’ sake. The mere doing of it is 
in itself bliss. Listen to Sir Philip Sidney's words: 
“Doin om is the only certainly happy action of a 
man’s life.” So is it the only safe action of an or- 
ganization, whether it be a college fraternity, a politi- 
cal party, or a church. 

aving come to one accord. 'That’s a pretty hard 
process for a lot of earnest, independent, and hard- 
headed men. You can mix plaster or paint or oat- 
meal to a consistency, but it’s a different proposition 
to bring into accord a lot of human beings with their 
different and antagonistic interests. What principle 
can make the interests of the planters in Cuba and 
the beet-raisers in Minnesota one? How can it be 
made of mutual benefit to the farmer and the me- 
chanic to have flour go down to a dollar a barrel? It 
requires a very tragic lot of concession and compro- 
mise to run a government or a sewing society, or 
even a Sunday-school class. Some one has got to 
be forever yielding before you can bring a crowd of 
people into accord. Even those good apostles found 
it hard. One time they failed. ut this is ever the 
goal of human endeavor,—to get men into substan- 
tial agreement on the great interests of existence. 
Settle your differences, find a common standing- 
ground, get together, and go ahead. 

Men that have hazarded their lives for the name 
of our Lord (vy. 26). I feel an instinctive respect for 
any man who has hazarded his life for a person or an 
ideal. I cannot help doing him reverence. Life is 
so sweet! Pain and death are so repugnait! The 
veterans of the Civil War never seem just like other 
men to me; neither does a fireman who has iushed 
into a burning building after a child, nor a mission- 
ary who has faced the cannibals. There is a halo 
around them, for they have ‘‘ hazarded their lives.” 
Isn't it a wonderful thing that there are things so 
sacred that we must ‘‘hazard our lives” for them ? 
Isn't it a wonderful thing that there is something in 
us that makes us willing to do it? What would you 
hazard your life for? A man or a child is not worthy 
a place in the world who hasn’t some object enshrined 
in his heart, or idea enshrined in his mind, for which 
he would die. 

Shall tell you the same things by word of mouth 
(v. 27). After all, that is the sweetest way to tell or 
to hear good news. Letters are good, telegrams are 
good, nautical signals are good, the deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet is good, but there is always a better. The 
sound of a human voice, the melody of spoken lan- 
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Not agreeable, not 
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ruage, lends a superadded charm to the tidings 
hemselves. And this is why the world is to be saved 
oy personal work. The | pe is always proclaimed 
most successfully by word of mouth. Books are ‘ood, 
newspapers are good; they convey the idea, and it is 
the idea that is essential. But they do not do ita 
hundredth part as potently as the passionate utter- 
terance of a human lip that trembled like those of 
Chrysostom, Wesley, Phillips Brooks, Beecher, or 
Moody. If you cannot get up your courage to speak 
to your pupil about Christ, write him a letter; but a 
gentle ‘‘word of mouth” will go a thousand times 
farther. 

Lay upon you no greater burden than these neces- 
sary things (v. 28). Certainly this was a beautiful 


‘and God-like thoughtfulness. There are some ‘‘ neces- 


sary things.” There are burdens which no man and 
no woman, no boy and no girl, can shirk, and still 
remain a child of God. There are self-sacrifices we 
must make They are imperative. Their moral ne- 
cessity is inexorable. On these we must insist. But 
do not let us lay unnecessary burdens on people, 
they have so many to bear. When a church com- 
mences to dictate, and impose unnecessary things, it 
has struck an open switch, and is on its way to the 
dump-heap. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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Rites do not make righteousness. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HIS is a hard lesson to review, and I recom- 
mend the leader to ask certain male teachers to 
be ready to answer such questions as he may 

ask them. The points to be brought out are that the 
Jews thought that, in order to be saved, men must 
first become Jews, and obey all the Mosaic ritual. 
They did not realize that in Joous Christ all this was 
done away with, and so they tried to put the Jewish 
yoke on the Gentile believers. Ask such questions 
as will bring this out, without any specific reference 
to circumcision. Then, when the teacher (or teach- 
ers) have replied to your questions shaped on this 
line, go on to question the school as follows: 

What was the great question that troubled the 
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church at this time? It was, What is needful to 
salvation? Put this on the board. Some of those 
living then made reply to this how? To be saved, 
ou must believe in Moses and in Christ. Put down 
lieve in Moses and Christ. Draw out from some 
teacher the fact that, if this had been true, we all 
would have had to become Jews before we could be 
saved. Wasthis, then, the true answer? No. What 
was the true reply? It was simply Believe in Christ 
alone. Put this down. Now go on to show that this 
belief was not that of the head only. It involved 
such belief as would affect the life, so that believers 
would be true followers of the Master. Now comes 
the practical question as to whether we in this school 
have accepted the Lord Jesus in any such way as 
this. If not, why not? 














WHAT IS 
NEEDFUL 
TO SALVATION? 
BELIEVE IN 
MOSES CHRIST 
AND 
CHRIST ALONE 
New York City. 
> 4 


The man who always knows what others ought to 
think seldom knows what he thinks himself. 


Sap 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs '’) 


** Jesus calls us o'er the tumult.”’ 
** Ye Christian heralds, go proclaim."’ 
‘* Christ for the world we sing.”’ 
‘*Saviour, sprinkle many nations."’ 
‘** The King of love my shepherd is."’ 
‘*Stand up, my soul, shake off thy 
fears."’ Psalm 133 : 1-3. 
** The morning light is breaking."’ (197: 1, 2. 286: 1-3.) 
** Praise God, from whom all bless- Psalm 26: 1-7. 
ings flow."* < (35: 1-5. 54: 1-7.) 


Men often mistake their personal customs in re- 
ligion for permanent conditions of salvation. 


Psalm 19 : 7-14. 
(22: 5-9. 35: 1-5-) 

Psalm 119 : 1-8. 
(172: 1-6. 242: 1-3.) 

Psalm 25 : 8-14. 
(33 : 10-13. 52: 1-5.) 
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Have you seen the International Beginners’ Course of 
Bible Lessons? An attractive little pamphlet, contain- 
ing the Beginners’ lessons for the second quarter, with 
teaching hints by Mr. Archibald, will be sent, postpaid, 
Jor ten cents. * 








For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


1. Topic for the Quarter: Little Missionaries. 
Il. Lesson Topic : The Council at Jerusalem. 


Ill. Result Sought : 
A peace-making spirit. 
IV. Starting-Points : 


|Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred. | 
1. Did you ever see two children quarreling ? 
2. A story about two dogs quarreling. 
3. Circles of friends, companions, etc. 


V. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 


Did you ever see two children quarreling ? What 
were they quarreling about, etc. ? 


2. Lesson Srory. 


Our story to-day is about a quarrel, and the way it 
was made up. I am sorry to tell you that one time 
some of the missionaries of cheer had a quarrel 
among themselves. There were some questions about 
which they did not agree. When you are older, you 
will learn what it was about. The quarrel continued 
un il it looked as though the band of missionaries 
would be all broken up, just as a game is sometimes 
broken up when the boys and girls who are playing 
do not agree. - 

But these missionaries of cheer did not want to 
have their band broken up, so they said one to an- 
other, ‘‘ Let us meet together, and see if we cannot 
settle the quarrel.” So one time as many as could 
met together in the city of Jerusalem. Besides others, 





Peter was there, and Paul and Barnabas. After they 
had talked a long time, one of the missionaries named 
| ae stood up. All the other missionaries loved 
ames, and were ready to listen to what he had to 
say. He said, ‘‘I think we can settle this dispute. 
Let us write a letter to all the other missionaries who 
are not here, telling them that we have settled this 
dispute." To this the others agreed, and the letter 
was written. Let me tell you another story. 

There was great excitement at Cozy Corner 
schoolhouse when Mabel Field came there as a 
scholar. It was because she was so different from 
any of the other children who came. Their fathers 
were all poor farmers, but her father was a rich man. 
‘* We'll take you to see our grape-swing after school,” 
said Pollie to Mabel. ‘‘ And you shal! be partner in 
the playhouse,” said Maria Jane. ‘‘ And we’ll show 
you where you can wade in the brook without going 
too deep,” said Susie. ‘‘ And you shall fish with my 
rod,” said Lyddy Ann. ‘‘ And we'll pick you some 
berries going home, ‘cause you'd tear your nice apron 
in the bushes.”” ‘* And we'll give you a look into our 
birds’-nest, with three blue eggs in it,” whispered 
Phebe, ‘if you'll never, never breathe a word of it 
to the boys." ‘‘ Though I don’t believe the boys 
would steal it,” said Amy. 

Mabel soon made herself at home among her new 
friends, and then they began, I am sorry to say, to 
feel a little differently towards her. Mabel was sel- 
fish, and fond of having her own way. ‘If we don’t 
do exactly as she likes, she makes a fuss, and spoils 
all the play,” said Pollie. ‘‘I wish she didn’t come 
to school here,” said Phebe. ‘It was twice as nice 
before she came,” said Maria Jane. ‘ Let's tell her 
so,” said Susie. ‘‘ Yes, let's,” said Lyddy Ann. 
** Let’s tell her just how mean she is.” ‘‘ There she 
comes now.”” ‘‘ You begin, Lyddy Ann,” said Susie. 
‘* No, you; you said it first.” 

Susie was not going to back out, but was very 
much puzzled how to begin when Mabel caine to- 
wards them. She was just about to beg Maria Jane 
to begin when Mabel gave her a chance. ‘I wish 
some of you'd come and swing me,” she said. ‘If 
we do,” began Susie, ‘‘ we ain't going to swing you 
any more than just your share.” ‘‘ No, we ain't,” 
said Maria Jane. And fora moment no one said any- 
thing elise until Pollie, feeling that there was a great 
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deal more which ought to be said, and that this was 
the time, plunged ym | into the matter. ‘‘ We'd 
all like you, if you’d only do fair and right,” she 
began. ‘‘ We thought you were very nice, with your 
pretty curls and blue eyes and nice clothes, and 
sponge-cake and things for your lunch,”—‘ Every 
day,” ptt in Susie. ‘‘ Yes,’’ went on Pollie, ‘‘ and 
oranges and such. But you take bites of all the rest 
of us’ lunches, and you never give bites of yourn.” 
‘* And you always want the best places!” said Phebe. 
‘‘And you make us play just what you want!” 
‘*‘And we wasn’t made to mind you!” said Maria 
ane a little fiercely. ‘‘ It’s selfish and mean!” said 

hebe. ‘‘ And we wish you'd never come!” said 
Pollie. 

Mabel stared from one to another, at first wonder- 
ingly, and then with an angry flush rising to her 
cheek. She tried to speak, but the others spoke so 
quickly that she had no chance; and, just as she was 
about to send forth a torrent of bitter words, another 
voice came in. ‘It’s a real shame, 1 say!” said 
Amy, who had quietly come up, and had heard what 
was being said. ‘‘ Here’s five of you against one. 
And she hasn't been here but a little while. It isn’t 
kind and Christian to talk to her so. I don’t believe 
she means to be selfish,—do you, Mabel?” But 
Mabel made no answer. ‘‘I guess it’s because she 
thinks she’s company yet, or I guess, if it isn’t that, 
it’s because she didn’t think, or I guess maybe she 
forgot that we like our turn too,—didn’t you, Mabel ?” 
Still no answer from Mabel, and Amy tried again: 
‘‘ Anyways, I don’t believe she means to be so any 
more,—do you, Mabel?” The dear little girl had 
come and put her arms around Mabel’s neck. Ali 
anger had gone out of her flushed face by the time 
Amy had done speaking, and she burst into tears as 
she said: ‘‘ No, I don’t.” There was nothing more 
to be said. 

The five girls who had thought they were doing 
their very best to reform Mabel turned and walked 
away feeling ashamed of themselves. It is pleasant 
to be able to say that, from that time, Mabel was 
very much changed. ‘‘ Do you think it’s along of 
what we said to her?” the five asked each other 
some weeks afterwards. ‘‘ I don't know,” said Susie. 
‘* I s’pose so,” said Pollie. But in their very heart of 
hearts they all believed it came of little Amy’s loving- 
kindness. 


3. TRANSITION. 

Why did the missionaries of cheer meet together ? 
Who was it that stood up and helped them to make 
ee: Why did the girls quarrel with Mabel? 

ho made peace between them ? 

4. Tue TrutTH EMPHASIZED. 

Were you ever a peacemaker ? 
be one ? 

Memory verse: ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers.” 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Are you going to 


The law of self-denial must govern opinions as 
well as actions. 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


XPLAIN the meaning of the word ‘ council,” 
a gathering of representatives of churches to 
consider and decide on matters of importance 
common to all. Such meetings are differently crgan- 
ized, and are called by various names in different 
religious denominations,-——conferences, assemblies, 
associations, conventions, convocations. Give your 
pupils an idea of the purpose, work, and nothele of 
these gatherings in your own denomination. Then 
direct their attention to this first company of dele- 
gates assembled at Jerusalem, and show them: 

1. The Reason for Holding the Council. It was to 
decide questions arising from the first foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise of the church at Antioch, which 
had greatly enlarged the views of Christians concern- 
ing what the gospel of Christ could do. They soon 
came to believe that it was given to men, not to 
change Gentiles into Jews, but into Christians loyal 
to their own peoples. Study the whole of chapter 15 
and Galatians 2. For a while the good news brought 
by Paul and Barnabas of their work brought rejoic- 
ing without dissension (Acts 14 27, 28). After a 
time, men came down from Judea and taught that 
the work had amounted to nothing (15: 1). Then 
there were lively meetings (v. 2). The Judean dis- 
ciples declared that the converts would not be saved 
unless they accepted different beliefs from those the 
apostles taught. The two missionaries stoutly af- 
firmed that they would be saved. Two parties arose, 
which threatened to divide the church into opposing 
sects. Then the church elected Paul and Barnabas 
and other delegates to go up to Jerusalem and settle 
the question. Name the principal members present 
in the council (vs. 7, 12, 13, 22; Gal. 2: 3). 

2. The Case Discussed. The position of the con- 
servatives is briefly given in verse 5. But show how 
strong it was. The Scriptures had always been in- 
terpreted according to their view. The change pro- 
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»sed would overturn established and cherished 

liefs and customs. It would take away the neces- 
sity for the temple, and undermine the Jewish 
nation, for the liberties claimed for Gentile Chris- 
tians would in time be claimed by Jewish Christians 
also. Two different standards of faith and living 
could not continue in the same church. 

Then show how the case of the missionaries was 
presented. Paul first interviewed privately the chief 
men in the council, and explained the gospel he had 
been preaching (Gal. 2: 2). Next came the public 
meeting. After much discussion, Peter spoke in be- 
half of the missionaries. He told his own experience 
with Gentiles (vs. 7-9). He showed that neither 
ish Christians nor their fathers had been able to keep 
the law of Moses (v. 10). He declared his belief that 
Gentiles would be saved through the grace of the 
Lord Jesus, and that Jewish believers would be saved 
in the same way (v. 11). Paul and Barnabas followed 
with their testimony of the conversions which had 
resulted from their preaching (v. 12). James, who 
seems to have presided, clinched the argument with 
quotations from the Scriptures (vs. 13-18). 

3. The Decision of the Council. James gave his 
opinion (vs. 19-21), which was unanimously adopted, 
and delegates were —— to carry back the writ- 
ten decision (v. 22), which was as follows: 

(1.) The council repudiated the preaching of the 
Jewish Christians, who had insisted on obedience to 
the law of Moses. The churches said these men had 
not spoken by their authority (vs. 23, 24). 

(2.) They heartily commended the missionaries as 
beloved brethren who had ‘‘ hazarded their lives for 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

(3.) They stated four specific rules to be observed 
by Gentiles in connection with obedience to the teach- 
ings of Christ (vs. 28, 29). 

Vhen the consequences of this decision came to be 
understood, though they had agreed that it was 
adopted through the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
(v. 28), nearly all of them shrank from acce ting it 
— 2: 11-14). But Paul stood firm for the decision. 

t was the act of ahero. With Silas and Timothy he 
went through Galilee, declaring to the churches the 
council's decrees (Acts 16: 4). 

Thus this great event made Paul the foremost 
teacher of Christian faith. It taught and illustrated 
the method by which the Holy Spirit guides the 
churches, and assured them of his presence with them 
when with indivdual judgment, but with common 
purpose to do his will, they seek his guidance. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Question before the Council. What was 
the gospel which the apostles had preached ? (13 : 38, 
39.) What did the Judean Christians teach ? (15: 1, 5.) 
State Peter's argument (vs. 7-11). Give a summary 
of the addresses of Paul and Barnabas (v. 12). What 
was the argument of James? (vs. 13-18.) What did 
he recommend ? (vs. 19, 20.) What did he say in be- 
half of the Jews ? (v. 21.) 

2. The Decision, and its Consequences. What did 
the council decide concerning the Judean teachers ? 
(v. 24.) What concerning the missionaries? (v. 25.) 
What rules did they declare to be necessary ? (vs. 28, 
29.) How did they communicate the decision to the 
churches? (vs. 22, 27.) How was the messenger re- 
ceived ? (vs. 30-33.) How did Peter act on the de- 
cision when he came to Antioch? (Gal. 2: 11, 12.) 
How did he influence others? (2: 13.) What was 
Paul's argument against him? (2: 14-21.) What did 
Paul afterwards say of that part of the decision which 
referred to.the use of forbidden food ? (1 Cor. 8 : 4-13.) 
What did he say concerning that part which referred 
to chastity ? (Acts 6: 13-20.) 

Boston, 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Council at Jerusalem 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 15 : I-35). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The first missionary journey was a notable achieve- 
ment in itself, requiring some degree of self-confidence 
and courage in the two pioneers; but it was far more 
important in its effects upon them, upon the Antioch 
church, and on the community at Jerusalem. For all 
these it implied changes which were virtually revo- 
lutionary. Paul and Barnabas were henceforth com- 
mitted to a ministry among the Gentiles; the Antioch 
church became the real and active center of the Chris- 
tian church ; the strict Jewish Christians at Jerusa- 
lem realized the serious nature of the facts made 
known to them. 

It was not unnatural that some should come down 
from Judea, and begin declaring that true salvation 
was only assured by full compliance with the insti- 
tutions of Judaism. These men regarded such insti- 
tutions as divinely ordained, and therefore not to be 
abrogated. They were not sent (v. 24), but set forth, 
of their own accord, to oppose the pernicious (!) teach- 
ings which were taking such hold of the Antioch 
church. Some writers (corexample. Bartlet) think that 
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the letter to the Galatians was written at Antioch at 
this time because Paul had heard of an invasion of 
his recently founded Galatian churches by a band of 
like-minded men. 

Paul and Barnabas, as we might expect, withstood 
them stoutly; but not even they could counteract the 
influence of ‘‘ men from Jerusalem,” so the church of 
Antioch: determined to present its case through Paul 
and Barnabas and others at Jerusalem to the mother 
church, 

Wherever the delegates went, their story of the re- 
sponse to the gospel among the Gentiles was impres- 
sive. The brethren at large rejoiced heartily in the 
widening reach of the message of salvation. Not so 
the Pharisaic party. These demanded close adher- 
ence to Jewish customs; but Peter, rehearsing his 
own experienee as proving the purpose of God, which 
the Pharisees were virtually. opposing, and James, 
by reminding them that the prophetic scriptures 
looked forward to the conversion of the Gentiles, 
induded the assembly to declare in favor of aye ee | 
upon the Gentiles only the simplest conditions whic 
a sense of expediency would impose. This was a 
comproniise, but one which seemed most judicious, 
and, we may assume, was heartily accepted by Paul 
as a basis for real union. 

Judas and Silas were appointed to return with the 
delegation, and de.iver oficially the message of the 
Jerusalem church. They helped to quicken and edify 
the church wherever they appeared. Thus was one 
dangerous crisis apparently passed in safety. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a careful 
and exhaustive list of books on the study of the Acts, which The 
Sunday School Times issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page 
leaflet, containing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a Senior 
Bible Class. It will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

The council at Jerusalem was of such importance 
that every book of reference discusses it with fulness 
and success. Ramsay, Purves, Bartlet, Stokes, Gil- 
bert, Farrar, Conybeare and Howson, or any such 
commentator, may be read with profit. 
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III. Questions ror Stupy AnD Discussion. 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 

1. The Judaizers. (1.) From what section of the 
Christian church did these men come, and what gave 
them their influence? (2.) Were they animated by 
low or by lofty motives ? 

2. The Issue Made. (3.) What was the declaration 
of these men (vs. 1, 5) to the Gentile converts? (4.) 
Wherein was the strength of their position ? 

3. The Ps emf the Antioch Church. (5.) Who 
were the delegates chosen to represent the case of 
the converted Greeks, and why were they suited to 
the task? (6.) What light does it throw on Paul's 
character that he was willing to recognize the general 
supremacy of the Jerusalem church, and to discuss 
the legitimacy of his own missionary work ? 

4. The Missionary Argument. (7.) What was the 
line of defense as indicated 1n verses 3, 4,.12? 

5. Peter's Influence at the Crisis. (8.) Atthe final 
session, what was Peter’s decisive argument for lib- 
erty ? 

@ The.Summary of James. (9.) Show that he de- 
cided (a) for overruling the contention of the ex- 
tremists, and (4) for requesting an abstention from 
practices which would shock every good Jew any- 
where. 

7. The Results of the Council. (10.) Point out at 
least three notable and immediate results from this 
important gathering. 

IV. Some Leapinc THovGHTs. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

That the church was filled with the spirit of God 
is shown by this unselfish and fair-minded decision. 

Paul's willingness to compromise anything but 
principle was no small element in his success. 

It was no small result of such a meeting to adda 
Silas to the active force of Greek evangelists. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Differences do not necessitate division. 
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For the Sunday-School Library Shelves 


With Porter in the Essex. By James Otis. Illustrated. 
Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde Company. $1.50. 

Naval war stories are a specialty with James Otis. 
The present volume, however, is only edited by him. 
The manuscript on which the whole story is based 
was written, we are told, by a cousin of Stephen 
Decatur McKnight of Hartford, who was believed to 
have been murdered while on a voyage following his 
exchange as a prisoner of war. Such a graphic and 
thrilling account of Porter's campaign will not fail 
to find friends among boys; but the alleged state- 
ment of Porter ‘‘ that a lie is not a lie when told for 
the benefit of one’s country,” should not pass as 
sound moral teaching, if indeed it was ever uttered 
by Porter. 


A Maid of the First Century. By Lucy Foster Madison. 
Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co. $1.25. 

As the title indicates, these three hundred pages 
are filled with an account of a young girl in the Holy 
Land, at the beginning of the Christian era, in search 
of her father, who has been seized and taken to 
Rome. Mara’'s numerous adventures through Pales- 
tine in her vain search, and her finally successful 
quest in the far-off Roman capital, are vividly de- 
scribed. God's protection of his children who are 
faithful to his cause is the lesson taught. The story 
is written especially for girls, and has a number of 
illustrations by Ida Waugh. 


With Perry on Lake Erie. 
Wilde Company. §r1.50. 
Patriotism is the watchword in these days, and 
this story by a well-known name is likely to instil 
this virtue into its boy readers, for it gives a vivid 
picture of the war time of 1812. The author states, in 
a note to the reader, that ‘‘ no liberty has been taken 
with the names or movements of those men or boys 
introduced herein. Much of the incident has been 
taken from manuscript, the correctness of which can- 
not be doubted, and all has been verified by refer- 
ence to our standard histories.” 


Aguinaldo’s Hostage. 
& Shepard. $1.25. 
Dick Carson's captivity among the Filipinos is the 
story here told by a war correspondent. Dick is a 
winsome lad, and his upright character saves him 
from death. His life among his enemies, and his 
escape, make a tale full of interest, while the amount 
of general information given indicates that the author 
was a keen observer of all that surrounded him. 


By James Otis. Boston: W. A. 


By H.Irving Hancock. Boston: Lee 


In the Days of Alfred the Great. By Eva March Tappan, 
Ph.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. §r. 

Put in story form, the life of King Alfred should 
be an inspiration to every boy and girl who reads it. 
Much of the superstition of the time is woven into the 
story, but, as a whole, the tale is an uplifting one, 
and Dr. Tappan, with the aid of J. W. Kennedy’s 
pictures, has well shown up ‘'the character of this 
man who believed in God, this king who never failed 
to do his best.”’ 


The Young and Old Puritans of Hatfield. By Mary P. Wells 
Smith. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. $1.25. 

Young folks old enough to take an interest in the 
history of their country, have here a story of the after- 
math of King Philip's War in the Connecticut Valley. 
The experiences of a score of captives. secured at 
Hatfield by the Indians a quarter millennium ago, 
—many of them young children—are recounted in 
this concluding yolume of the Young Puritans Series. 
The author has striven to follow closely the literal 
facts of history, with the result of furnishing a whole- 
some story of great interest. A good set of illus- 
trations has been furnished by Bertha C. Day. 


Between Boer and Briton; Or, Two Boys’ Adventures in 
South Africa. By Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. $1.25. 

Great wars of recent occurrence have furnished 
workable material to juvenile story writers. As in 
this case, before the war actually ends a book of fic- 
tion is on the market. Boys especially will be glad 
readers of Mr. Stratemeyer’s latest product of ad- 
venture. Military authorities on both sides have 
been consulted to make the historical portions of 
the story correct, and the large amount of informa 
tion collected about South Africa will serve to make 
the book instructive. Impartial treatment of both 
Boer and Briton will be appreciated by the non- 

artisan reader. A. B. Shute’s illustrations of excit- 
ing incidents help on the vividness of the tale. 


A Revolutionary Maid. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 

This book should be added to the long list of recent 
historical fiction calculated to instil patriotism into 
young people. The middle period of the War for 
ndependence is the time in which the story of the 
Revolutionary maid, Katherine De Witt, is set. 
Three hundred and more pages are occupied with 
her acts of loyalty to her native land, the griefs and 
hardships she was called upon to bear, and the 
strong character that developed during those trying 
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times. Ida Waugh has made five pic- 
tures to illustrate the story. 


in Blue and White. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Boston : Lothrop Publishing 0. $1.50. 
‘In these adventures and misadven- 
tures of Humphrey Vandyne, trooper in 
Washington’s Life Guard.” Mr. Brooks 
has sought, and with much success, to 
interweave into a realistic story the das- 
tardly conspiracy ngune the patriot 
army and against the life of General 
Washington known in history as the 
Hickey plot. The author believes that 
while no episode had a more direct effect 
on the fortunes of the Revolutionary 
War than this one, yet this phase of the 
strife has almost been overlooked in the 
realm of historic fiction. The hero is 
not a faultless boy, but, though often 
heedless, his devotion to duty pictures 
to the reader a real flesh-and-blood 
patriot. Love of God and country and 
arents are the telling points in the story 
to the youth of to-day. The book has 
one into its second edition, and Frank T. 
errill, with his vivid illustrations, has 
helped in its success. 


City Boys in the Country; Or, Weston and 
Howard at Bedford. By Clinton Osgood 
Burling. New York: The Abbey Press. 
8 


I. 

Howard and Weston Sharp were real 
city boys, and this story, as the title in- 
dicates, relates their experience in the 
country. The author draws on his own 
early life for facts. The outdoor life, 
such as boys enjoy to the full, is here de- 
tailed in an entertaining and instructive 
manner. Fishing, rabbit and squirrel 
hunts, bobbing for eels, catching frogs, 
bathing, huckleberrying, nutting, trap- 


ping, and skating, each come in to make | 
the country attractive to these two New | 


York boys, who, after a year of this sort 
of -life, return home in robust health. 
While not exactly a ‘‘country week” 
story, it can be used as a good advocate 
of the cause. 
stances of bad proof-reading. 


The Heir of Hascombe Hall. By E. Everett- 
Green. New York: Thomas Nelson 
Sons. $1.50. 

Love of right and truth, righting the 
wrongs of the weak and the oppressed, 
and opposing and thwarting evil, are the 
virtues brought out in the hero of this 
story, the heir of Hascombe Hall. It is 
a tale of the days of the early Tudors, 
and shows the manners and customs 
and government in those days. There 
is a frontispiece, a vignette, and five 
other illustrations by Ernest Prater, 
scattered through wellnigh five hundred 
large pages. he story is one that will 
interest the adult noless than the youth 


His Lordship’s Puppy. By Theodora C. Elms- 
lie. Illustrated. Philadelphia: The Penn 
Publishing Company. §1. 

A dog is the hero of this story, and 
little folks will be taught good lessons as 
the result of kindness to dumb animals. 
The life experiences of a puppy are told. 
A man of rank who made the canine a 
mere object of his whim, and a little 
child who wins his affection, are the 
principal characters which run through 
the two hundred pages. The volume is 
a handsome piece of bookmaking. 


A Maid of King Alfred’s Court. By Lucy 
Foster Madison. Philadelphia: Penn 
Publishing Company. Illustrated. $1.25. 

It is now a thousand years since Alfred 
reigned, and the makers of books will 
not let the occasion pass without taking 
advantage of it. his book is an in- 
stance of the quick appreciation of the 

goodness of King Alfred as a basis for a 

tale. Alfred’s example is worthy of imi- 

tation, and. the warm-heartedness and 

democracy of the king in trying situa- 
tions makes a story of surpassing inter- 
est to all young hero-worshipers. { 


Laurie Vane. By Molly Elliott Seawell. Illus- 
trated. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. §1. 

Miss Seawell’s book gets its title from 
the first of four stories included in the 
volume. Laurie Vane treats of a boy 
inventor who runs away from a perse- 
cuting father, and has an adventure with 
train robbers, and finally father and son 
are reconciled. The object is to teach 
fathers and children to understand each 
other better. The-setting forth of the 
value of a good education is the theme 
of the second story. The third story 


The book shows some in- | 
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emphasizes the importance of doing 
one’s duty even under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, while the last one seeks to 
instil patriotism into its young reader. 
A reference to wine-drinking on page 
134 is the only thing that mars the work 
of Miss Seawell. Young and old would 
enjoy these stirring tales. 


of the Revolution. By Maud and 
Mabel Humphrey. _ Illustrated. New 
York : Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2. 
George and Martha Washington, Corn- 
wallis, Lafayette, Paul Revere, Betsy 
Ross, Moll Pitcher, Franklin, Paul Jones, 
the Boston Tea Party, Bunker Hill, 
and the crossing of the Delaware, are here 
the subjects for a variety of full-page 
color-plates after paintings in water- 
color by Maud Humphrey, while man 
illustrations in black and white, wit 
accompanying stories or verses, are done 
by Mabel Humphtey. Big type and 
ages are characteristic of this book. 
Whe conception is very bright, and the 
quality of the stories rather uneven; and 
while much “ adultomania” is indulged 
in, there is evidence of Miss Humphrey’s 
having been to the school of childhood 
| to good advantage. 
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The Honor Lists 


(Continued from page 280) 





the absence of exact reports of the year 
| previous, or for other causes, are unable 
|to make exact returns. Thus Lloyd B, 
| Christy, superintendent of the First 
| Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 
| Phoenix, Arizona, reports a general in- 
crease of over twenty per cent. The 
| Rev. D. H. Fouse, of the First Reformed 
| Church of Denver, Colorado, writing of 
| local conditions and a change of hour 
| for the Sunday-school, adds : ‘* The third 
week of March was given to a canvass 
of the neighborhood, resulting in a 
doubling of our membership. ... Had 
we started December 1, as we did April 
1, we should have taken the banner. 
The Sunday School Times is an inspira- 
tion.’’ 


Bar Harbor, Maine, reports an increase 
this year of nearly fifty per cent, and 
adds warmly, ‘‘ The Sunday School 
Times is my greatest incentive to work 
hard.”’ 

The superintendent of a school in 
Shelby, Michigan, reporting an increase 
for January and February of 31 per cent, 
writes : ‘* The increase was, in part, due 
to presenting the matter of the honor roll 
to teachers and scholars, and placing, 
each Sunday, the contrasting records 
upon the blackboard. I feel grateful for 
the help in the increase. It was es- 
pecially noticeable after Christmas. The 
attendance did not decrease as usual.’’ 

W. W. De Forest, of the Garfield 
Avenue Baptist Sunday-school of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, reporting a numeri- 
cal increase of 31 for January and 
February, writes : 

** As stated at the time I sent for blank 
application, we changed our Sunday- 
school hour from noon to 10.45; some 
time during August of last year, with the 
result that we lost some forty or fifty 
scholars. We have, however, more than 
made up for this loss by getting new 
scholars, mostly through the efforts of 
the «‘Get One Club,’’ the number being 
between eighty and ninety, brought in 
by fifty-two of the scholars. The en- 
closed memorandum gives figures for 
the months of January and February, 
which, I regret to say, is all I am able 
to report on. We have had, and are 
still having, a great work of grace in our 
school. Up to this time some twenty- 
five of the scholars have been baptized 
and received into the church. On this 
account we have not given our full atten- 
tion to getting new scholars, but from 
now on we expect to do very aggressive 
work along this line.’’ 





| 
| 
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Work and Workers 





Convention Calendar, 1902 


Oklahoma, at Blackwell . May 20-22 
Washington, at Spokane . « « » May at-a3 
South Dakota, at Sioux Falls . . May 21-23 
North Dakota, at Mayville. . . . May 27-29 
Tennessee, at Chattanooga . May 28-30 
Montana, at Helena . May 29-31 
Wisconsin, at Portage . June 2-4 
Ohio, at Findlay . June 3-5 
Iowa, at Sioux City. .. .. ., . June 10-12 
New York, at Saratoga Springs. . June to-12 
Indiana, at Terre Haute . . «June 17-19 
| Nebraska, at Central City . June 17-19 


| 


J 





International, at Denver . . June 26 to July 1 
Kentucky, at Hopkinsville . . . August 19-21 
Missouri, at Springfield . . August 26-28 
Idaho, at Boise City . ‘ . October 
Maryland, at Baltimore . . October 2, 3 
Pennsylvania, at Franklin . . October 14-16 
Rhode Island, at Pawtucket. . Ocobter 14, 15 
Vermont, at Morrisville . . October 15 
Maine, at Oldtown . . October 21-23 
British North America 
Manitoba, at Portage La Prairie. . May 27-29 
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DEPARTMENT 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to b 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 


one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 


| conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 


make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. Anadvertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 


| dosition without extra cost, except when the ad- 


vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For alladvertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 


| the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 


Saskatchewan, at Prince Albert . . . June 2,3 
Assiniaboia, at Regina . . «June 5,6 
Alberta, at Calgary . ‘ . June 12, 13 | 


New Brunswick, at St. John . . October 14-16 
Nova Scotia, at Wolfville . . . October 28-30 


et 


Student Volunteer 
Convention Report 


HE report of the Student Volunteer 
Convention, held recently at To- 
ronto, is being edited by the Rev. 

H. P. Beach, M.A., the educational sec- 
retary of the movement. It will contain 
full reports of the platform addresses, 


| and condensed reports of the various 


| section meetings. 





Roy E. Smith, superintendent of the | 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 





Other features are 
as follows: A bibliography, not exten- 
sive, but select and up to date; a classi- 
fied list of incidents and illustrations 
found in the report, which may be used 
in addresses; and a suggested outline 
for missionary meetings, based on the 
material in the book. A complete index 
will make the contents of the volume 
easily accessible. 

Although the price of the book bound 
in cloth is $1.50, postpaid, orders sent in 


ae will be received at $1.00, 


postpaid. riends wishing to order in 
advance can do so by sending a postal 
card to the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 3 West 29th Street, New York 
City. When the book is ready for de- 
livery all subscribers will be notified, 


and they can then send the money, on | 


receipt of which the volume will be for- 
warded. Persons desiring to take ad- 
vantage of this reduced rate should 
forward their orders before June 15, for 
the price will be $1.50 after that date. 


‘<e 


Teacher -Training in 
Summer Schools 


VERY year adds to the interest and 
the facilities given for teachers in 


Sunday-school to improve their fit- | 


ness for the important work they are 
doing, and this year’s summer schools 
are no exception to the rule, either in 
their quality or in their number. While 
several state Sunday-school associations 
which have in the past attempted to 
run summer schools of their own have 
dropped out of the list, several organiza- 
tions have allied themselves with Chau- 
tauqua assemblies, and are thereby able 
to have a week set aside for teacher- 
training. Others, notably those of IIli- 
nois and Tennessee, have decided to 
hold a series of teachers’ institutes in 
various parts of their states, as it is 
found that a single school in the princi- 
pal city or at a Chautauqua does not 
reach to any extent teachers who are a 
hundred or more miles away. These 
institutes can, it is thought, reach the 
oy interested in the fall, ‘when every- 

y is at home,” rather than in the 
summer. Railroads allow reduced rates, 
generally about one fare for the round 
trip, to the summer schools, and thou- 


(Continued on page 286) 





tisements are subject to i to character, 
wording, and display. dvertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. 
Terms of Subscription, see page 286. 


For 


Will you attend the convention of the 
International Sunday-School Association, in 
Denver, Colo., June 26 to July 2, 1902? 
and if so, do not lose sight of the fact that 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul R’y 
runs, without exception, the finest train be- 
tween Chicago, Ill., and Omaha, Neb., 
making direct connections with all lines west 
of Omaha, giving passengers the choice of 
several routes between Omaha and Denver. 
Electric-lighted trains throughout ; sleeping- 
cars, dining-cars, buffet-library-smoking car 
and coaches; everything first class, 
further information apply to any coupon 
ticket agent in the United States or Canada, 
or F, A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


REVISED BIBLE 


when by remarkably unanimous 
consent the American Standard 
Edition is admitted to be “ the 
most excellent translation of the 
Holy Scriptures ever published in 
the lish tongue.”’ 

The Sunday-School Times says: 
** It is the standard translation for 
the English speaking world.”’ 

Attestation of American Revis- 
ion Committee on the back of the 
title page. Prices from $1.50 
upwards. For sale all book- 
sellers, or send for catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th Si., New York 
BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAM. Diploma and 

course, $1 per month. Catalogue free. 
Prof. C. J. Burton, tian University, Canton, Mo 


“CHURCH HYMNS and 
GOSPEL SONGS” 


of many testimonials received : 

“* We have used ‘Church Hymns and Gospel Songs,’ 
exclusively in all our services,Church, Sabbath-school, 
Prayer, and C. E. Meetings, for the last three years 
and have not ‘sung it out.’ Our congregation: 
singing during this time has increased fully 100 per 
cent. Dawret H. Overton, Pastor 

Greene Ave., Presb Church, Brooklyn, Nv.” 
$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


For 




















Gladness Everywhere 


A NEW, BRIGHT, CATCHY MUSIC 
SERVICE FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 


There will be ‘‘Gladness Everywhere"’ this 
service is used. Price, § cents (52 cents per 
dozen), by mail. JOHN J, HOOD, 1024 Arch 





St., Philadelphia ; 52 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


CHILDREN'S, DAY Ee 


Motion Songs for . Price 66 cts, per 
Enclose 10c. for samples of our three latest. 

’* for April contains Me- 

usic; that for May, Chi ve a Day Music. 


Tr COpy; ne bap F ROSGRE § 6 Chotr 


usic free . 
i 8 


SOS Oe at ee a ae 


When answeris advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


Services for the 
Bunday School. 
new Service with 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, May 24, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 

The Sunday School Times is published 

‘weekly at the following rates, for either old or 

new subscribers. ‘lhese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 

1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
$ * less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for.in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 





The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time foi for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of aschool to examine it, will be sent 
free, upon application 
Tie SUNDAY ScHool, ‘TIMES Co., Publis? ers, 

103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
P. O. Box 1550. 











Beautiful 
Denver 


Denver, Colorado, where the 
convention of the National Sun- 
day-School Association will be 
held June 26-30, this year, is 
one of the most beautiful cities 
on the continent. 

You will, however, if you come 
out to Colorado, wish to see 
something of the scenic features 
of the Rocky Mountain region. 

The Colorado & Southern 
Railway has arranged for a 
number of attractive trips from 
Denver into the mountains at 
most satisfactory rates, and 
would be pleased to send you 
descriptive matter. Address 

T. E. PISHER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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To Clean Carpets. 


If you have a carpet that 
looks dingy and you wish 
to restore it to its original 
freshness, make a stiff lather 


of ivory Soap and warm 
water and scrub it, width by 
width, with the lather. Wipe 
with a cleandamp sponge. 
Do not apply more water 
than necessary. 























THE 
EXPERIENCES 
OF PA 


A Series of delightful Sketches just is- 
sued by the Lackawanna Railroad. These 
sketches are contained in a handsomely 
iNustrated book called ** Mountain and 
Lake Resorts,” which describes some of 
the most attractive summer places in the 
East. 


Send 6 Cents in postage stamps te T. W. 
LEE, General Passenger Agent, New York 
City, and a copy will be malied you. 


seoteeniaientes 























The beginning of Window Happt- 
ness is a shade roller that is obedi- 
ent and faithful—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 

THAT ONE IS THE GENUINE 


| 
| \ 
HARTSHORN || 


SHADE ROLLER 





























“Beginners’ Course” 


Is a very good name for this series of lessons, as it is 
intended for the little tots just entering Sunday-school. 
But why could-not these lessons be taught at home by 
mothers whose little ones are too ycung to go to school, 
or who find it impossible, for some reason or other, to 





send them? We feel sure that in this way good use 
might be made of the booklet containing Mr. Archi- 
bald’s Teaching Hints on the Beginners’ Lessons for 
the second quarter. Send 10 cents for a specimen copy, 
and see if there is not at least one mother of young 
children to whom you could recommend the series. 


Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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sands of teachers and Sunday-school 
workers attend the schools which are 
held :n all parts of the country between 
the middle of June and the last of 
August. 
Pennsylvania 

Foremost among state Sunday-school 
organizations to provide summer schools 
is the Pennsylvania Association, and 
four such assemblies are planned for in 
different parts of the state. They are 
not all held at the same time, but are scat- 
tered throughout the summer months, 
beginning on June 16, and continuing 
with scarcely a break till August 29. In 
this series the Pittsburg Summer School 
comes first, June 16 to 20. The Penn- 
sylvania College for Women will be thé 
meeting-place m Pittsburg, the sessions 
being held from 9.30 A.M. to noon, and 
2to 4.30 P.M. Miss F. H. Darnell has 
charge of the blackboard class; the be- 

inners’ section will be taken care of by 

rs. J. Woodbridge Barnes; the pri- 
mary section by Miss J. L. Baldwin and 
Miss A. B. Hamlin; the junior section 
by Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, who will also 
lecture on biblical studies. Studies in 
human nature will be treated by Pro- 
fessor A. B. Van Ormer; ‘‘ Music: Its 
Language” (three lectures) by’ Miss 
Baldwin; ‘‘ Studies in the Institution " 
(two days) by Hugh Cork; and ‘ Music: 
How to Have Good Singing in the 
School” (two days) by Professor Butts? 

At Heart Lake, near Montrose, in 
Susquehanna County, the sessions will 


| be held from June 23 to 27. The atteén- 


dance of many workers at the Interna: 
tional Convention at Denver during this 
period makes it difficult to secure instruc: 
tors, and therefore the program is ‘not yet 


|complete. It is expected, however, that 


a better program even than last year 
will be arranged for. All phases of 
Sunday-school work will be presented, 
and an instructive feature will be a 
course of stereopticon lectures on ‘‘ Jour- 


/neys through Palestine,” by the Rev. 
L. 


Hainer of Norristown. The 


| Eagles Mere school continues from July 


15 to 22, Miss Darnell having charge of 
the blackboard work, Mrs. Barnes of 
the beginners’ section, and Miss Bald- 
win of the primary work, while Mrs. 
Kennedy conducts the junior section. 
Professor Van Ormer’s ‘‘ Studies in Hu- 
man Nature” will be given, with a dis- 
cussion following. Mr. Cork will give 
his ‘‘Studies in the Institution,” and 
there will be a story-telling hour, a con- 
ference, a lesson period, and a course in 
music. From August 25 to 29, the Sara» 


| toga Park school will be in session near 


. Pottstown. The daily program will in- 
clude sectional class work, the lesson 

riod, music, Bible study, Professor 

an Ormer’s lecture, ‘‘ Studies in the 
Institution,” and Question Box. et 
some of the’ live subjects to be discusse 
are: ‘What the Sabbath-school May 
Learn from the Day School,” ‘The 
Necessary Equipment,:and How to Se- 
cure It,” ‘‘ How to Inaugurate the Ad- 
vance Movement in the al Sabbath- 
school,” and ‘‘ Music in the Sunday- 
school: What? When? How?” Re 
duced rates by railroad and at hotels, 
and other information, may be obtained 
from the Pennsylvania State Sunday- 
school Association, 913 Crozer Building, 
Philadelphia: 
Colorado 

Though not ha complete in all of its 
details, the Colorado Sunday-school As- 
sociation is arranging a fine teacher- 
training institute, in connection with 
the Glen Park Chautauqua. It will be 
held from July 2to July 25. Palmer Lake 
is the railroad station, situated fifty miles 
south of Denver. Dr. B. B. Tyler. one 
of the veteran members of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee, will be su- 
perintendent of the Bible normal depart- 
ment, and Mrs. J. A. Walker, superin- 
tendent of the state primary work, will 
have charge of the primary and kinder- 
garden departments. The topics for 
the latter work include ‘‘ The Cradle 
Roll: Purpose Plan, Results,” ‘ ‘rhe 
Child Gardeh,” ‘‘ Training the Plants,” 
“Seven Steps in Lesson - Building,” 
“The Art of Story- Telling,” ‘ The 
Home Department,” ‘‘ Home Co-opera- 
tion,” and ‘‘ Teacher-Training: Why and 
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How.’ 
day-school Management: (a) Equipment, 
(d) the General Exercise, and (c) the Re- 
view of the Lesson; ” and ‘‘ The Sunday- 
school Scholars: (a) Their Attendance, 
(4) their Home Study, (c) the Teacher's 
Pastoral Care.” ‘The lessons will be 
taught, with supplemental work for the 
primary and junior departments. The 
work for advanced classes will include 
six lessons on Old Testament history. 
The Rev. C. K. Powell, normal instructor 
of the state association, will give five 
lessons on ‘‘A Synthetic Study of the 
Pentateuch from a Devotional Stand- 
point ” and four on ‘* Teaching the Les- 
son.” Mrs. H. E. Foster, of the New 
York State Association, and Miss Mabel 
Cory and Miss Feldwisch of Denver, will 
take part, as will other workers in atten- 
dance at the International Convention. 


‘teh 


How to Go to Denver 


ENERAL. —- Since the issuing of 
Bulletin No. 1, on the subject of 
transportation, the various pas- 

senger associations have made some 
changes in rates and dates of tickets for 
the Denver convention. These changes 
are mostly to our advantage. 

2. Rates.—The rates for such an oc- 
casion are determined by the various 
passenger associations, which practi- 
cally cover the whole country, each 
having jurisdiction in its own territory. 
There is no uniform rate from all parts 
ef the country. Generally speaking, it 
may be stated that from the larger por- 
tion of the country the rate to nver 
and return will be one first-class fare for 
the round trip. This rate of one first- 
class fare for the round trip has been de- 
cided upon finally by the Central Trunk 
Line and New England Associations. 
The best rate obtainable, so far, from 
the Southeastern and Southwestern Pas- 
senger Associations, is one fare for the 
round trip, plus two dollars. 

In Western Association territory spe- 
cial round-trip rates have been made as 
follows: From Chicago, St. Paul, and 
ns $25; from St. Louis, $21; 
from Missouri River points (Kansas 
City, Omaha, etc.), $15; from Sioux 
City, $16). 

(Vote.—Persons living near any of the 
above-named points can procure round- 
trip tickets from their home to Denver 
on the above basis, by paying, in ad- 
dition to the sums above named, a re- 
duced round-trip rate from their starting- 
point to either of the above-named cities, 
Consult your ticket agents for details.) 

The Trans-Continental 
has. made no rates whatever below the 
usual excursion rate of one fare and a 
third for the round trip, and tell us plainly 
and officially, under dates of April 30 and 
May 5, that no lower rates will be au- 
thorized. We understand, however, that 
individual railroads in the Trans-Conti- 
nental territory are making better rates. 
Those in charge of the delegations from 
the various states in Trans-Continental 
territory are advised to take the matter 
up with the railroads they would have 
to patronize, and probably they can se- 








Fat vs. Brains 
Pood that Makes Brilliant Newspapers 


Nervous prostration cannot éontinue if the 
right kind of food is used, but food that will 
build fat does not always contain the elements 
necessary for rebuilding the soft gray matter in 
the nerve centers. 

A lady tells how she got well from using 
Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food. ‘I was treated 
by several physicians at the hospital. My 
disease was pronounced neurasthenia (nervous 
prostration). The doctors gave me various 
nerve tonics without producing any beneficial 
results. I finally got so weak that I could not 
work either physically or mentally. 


** About two years ago I began the use of | 


Grape-Nuts, and a marked improvement set in 
at once. In eight weeks I had regained my 
strength, and could do my old work even better 
than before, that of writing for the press. All 
honor to Grape-Nuts.'' Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Round Table topics are, ‘‘Sun- , 


Association | 
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cure special rates. Meanwhile we will 
do all we can from this office. 

No action has been reported from the 
Maritime Provinces, but we presume 
they will make the same rates as the 
New England Association. 

3. Dates of Sale.—In New England 
and Trunk Line territory, the dates of 
sale are June 21-23; in Central territory, 
June 22-24; in Western territory, June 
22-25; in Southeastern and Southwestern 
territory, June 21-24. We have no in- 
formation as to date of sale of tickets 
from territory west of Denver. 

4. Limits of Tickets.—Tickets are 
good only for continuous passage going 
or coming, without stop-off privileges. 
We are getting many letters asking us 
to intercede with the railroads to secure 
stop-off privileges either going or re- 
turning. It is useless to attempt this, 
for it cannot be done under the present 
rulings of the companies, and all efforts 
to bring it about on our part only com- 
promise us with the railroads. oO not 
ask it. 

Tickets are not good returning earlier 
than five days from the date of their 
purchase. eturn limit of tickets as 
now announced will be: From New Eng- 
land territory, July 31; from Trunk Line 
territory, July 31; from Southeastern ter- 
ritory, July 31; from Southwestern ter- 
ritory, July 31, except that persons pre- 
senting receipts showing the purchase of 
Pacific Coast excursion tickets may se- 
cure extension of return limit to August 
31; from Central Passenger territory, 
October 31; from Western Passenger 
territory, October 31. 

5. Return Fee.—A fee of twenty-five 
cents will be charged by the joint agency 
at Denver, Colorado Springs, or Pueblo, 
for executing return tickets. 

6. A Suggestion.—Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo, are called ‘‘ Colo- 
rado Common Points.” You can buy to 
one of these points as cheap as you can 
to the other. If you wish to stop at 
Colorado Springs or Pueblo as well as 
Denver, it would be to your advantage 
to buy a ticket to the farthest point of 
the three. This will enable you to visit 
the other two points without extra cost 
of transportation. No stop-over privi- 
leges are allowed on any ticket until 
you reach one or the other of these 
‘** Colorado Common Points.” Then you 

are permitted to stop off, if you desire. 
| For instance, if the road you go over 
| reaches Denver first, buy your ticket to 
| Pueblo. You can get off at Denver and 
|attend the convention, and, after the 
| convention is over, use your same ticket 
| to visit Colorado Springs and Pueblo 
, without extra fare, returning the same 
way. You can have your ticket stamped 
for return and start home from either of 
these three ‘‘ Colorado Common Points.” 

7. Finally.—For further information 
concerning transportation, write the 
proper officers of your state, provincial, 
or territorial association, or those in 
charge of some of the special trains, or 
the undersigned, secretary of the Pro- 
gram Committee. 

A full letter of instructions, covering 
all points,—transportation, entertain- 
ment, credentials, etc.,—will be issued 
the first of June. 

Issued by the Committee on Program 
and Arrangements. 

. N. Hartsuorn, Chairman, 

110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
MARION LAWRANCE, Secretary, 

1023 Spitzer Building, Toledo, O. 
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HE southern states of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee are combining in a spe- 

cial train from St. Louis to Denver, over 
the Chicago & Alton, and Union & Pa- 
cific Railway. The excursion managers 
of the South are, Joseph Carthel, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., for Alabama, Rev. Wm. 
Shaw of Atlanta, Ga., for Florida and 
Georgia, John T. Buck of Jackson, Miss., 
for Mississippi, and Rev. G. O. Bachman 
of Nashville, Tenn., for Tennessee. 

A circular letter will be mailed to up- 
wards of 1,000 persons in the five named 
states, who may be interested in this 
great gathering of Sunday-school work- 
ers, and in this circular letter the dele- 
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A labor <p wy and easy shiner—polishes brightest, with- 
r, dust or muss—up-to-date—it’s a sunshine } 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “' RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 











gates are advised to use the railroads 
nearest to them that give them the best 
rates and time to St. Louis, and purchase 
round-trip tickets from their home office 
to Denver and return via C. & A. and 
U. P. Railways. In this circular the 
latest rates will be given, and all per- 
sons who are interested, and who desire 
sleepers, or other information, should ad- 
dress the representative within their 
state. Reservations for sleeper berths, 
etc., will be made by the above through 
Fred L. Chase, Atlanta, Ga. The spe- 
cial train St. Louis to Denver wili con- 
sist of chair cars and sleepers, and will 
either have café or dining-car attached. 

It is hoped that this Dixie Sunday- 
School Special will very largely advertise 
the quiet and yet thorough Sunday- 
school work of our beloved southland. 
Any information with regard to this train 
can be received by addressing the above. 


<e 


A Keystone Special to Denver 


RRANGEMENTS have been per- 
fected for a special train to be 
known as the *‘ Keystone Sunday- 

School Special,” véa the Pennsylvania 
and the Chicago, Rock Island. and Pa- 
cific Railways, to Denver. This will be 
the official train for the Pennsylvania 
delegation and their friends; delegations 
in whole or in part from other states will 
| join the party at various convenient 
| points. 

The hours of departure are as follows: 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Mon- 
ony, June 23, 12.31 P.M. ; Lancaster, 2.25 
P.M.; Harrisburg, 3.35 P.M.; Altoona, 
7.30 P.M.; Pittsburg, 10.00 P.M. (central 
time); Logansport, Ind., 9.30 A. M.(Tues- 
| day). Arrive Chicago, 12.45 P.M. Leave 

Chicago, 10.30 P. M. via Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway; Grinnell, 
Iowa, 6.41 A.M. (Wednesday); Omaha, 
Neb., 1.30 P. M.; Belleville, Kan., 6.10 
P.M. Arrive Denver, Colo., 7.45 A. M. 
(Thursday). 

The railroad rates will be practically 
one fare for the round trip. Standard 
sleeping-evaches, tourist sleepers, and re- 
clining-chair cars form part of the equip- 
ment. Meals ¢e” route will be at special 
| prices. The train will be held at Chi- 

cago from about noon on Tuesday until 

10.30 P, M. for sight-seeing and a grand 
mass meeting of delégates and local 

workers in-the evening: The train will 
take on delegates to the Convention from 
any point on either of the roads where 
| stops are made, if their convenience is 
better served than by other trains; it 
| will be-well to notify the undersigned of 
| such intention, in advance if possible. 

Attention is called to. certain advan- 








A Dixie Sunday-School Special | — that will be enjoyed by taking the 


eystone Sunday-School Special” that 
are not available by the regular trains of 
| either road ; full particulars will be fur- 
nished on application, enclosing stamp 
| for reply. 
Pennsylvania is entitled to one hun- 
| dred and twenty-eight delegates and a 
| like number of alternates. Delegates 
| only will receive entertainment in Den- 
| ver, which will be on the ‘‘ Harvard 
Plan,” to include lodging and breakfast 
from Thursday evening to the following 
Tuesday morning. Delegates will have 
| reserved seats in the Convention. Dele- 
| gates only are entitled to vote upon any 
question in the Convention. The dele- 
gate list is already largely filled. It is 
important that every seat allotted to 








Pennsylvania shall be occupied at every 
session, hence the alternate list should 
be complete; in the absence of any dele- 
gate, an alternate will take his or her 
place. Men and women alike are eligi- 
able to seats in the Convention. Friends 
accompanying delegates will be wel- 
comed. 

Never before has there been so impor- 
tant an International Sunday-school Con- 
vention as this will be; never so many 
and so momentous questions to come 
under consideration, such as are likely 
to affect Bible study in our country, and 
perhaps in the world, during the next de- 
cade; never a better program; never a 
more attractive place for the meeting; 
never a more cordial welcome assured. 

We have not been in haste to fill our 
lists. We want good and true Sunday- 
school men and women who are thor- 
oughly representative, from every part of 
our great state; intelligent and — 
sive workers, who can act as well as 
think. Every one of our seventy-six 
counties should have delegates in the 
great Convention. 

But we cannot refuse early applicants 
if there are any vacancies. First come, 
first served, must be the rule, having re- 

ard first to the whole field. Early reg- 
istered alternates may get into the dele- 

ate list. Make application Preset. 
tter send for the circular of informa- 
tion and decide the question without de- 
lay. 
C R. Blackall, Chairman Pennsyl- 
vania Delegation,1420 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


VOCALION 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL 


ORGANS 


Send for Large Illustrated 
Catalog Giving Prices. 











The Vocalion Organ Co. 
74 Jackson Street, Worcester, Macs. 


THE GENUINE WENFELY BELLS 


t highest class bells in the wor 
iy & Co., Waterviiet, West Troy P. O.,N 
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dimensions k of Light and 
estimate free. 14, P. Frink. sst Pear! St., New York, 

















Summer Homes on Line of - 
Southern Railway 


The Southern Railway has just issued a very 
neat and attractive Summer Homes folder for 
the season of 1902, which gives list of hotels, 
boarding-houses, with rates, etc., at all the 
many summer resorts on its line. The most 
delightful summer resorts on the seashore 
and in the mountains of Virginia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and the Carolinas, are located on, 
or very near, the line of the Southern Rail- 
way. Charles L. Hopkins, District Passen- 
ger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to fur- 
nish copy of the folder on application. 













































































































































THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 






This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neig bors kitchen. These mark 
good sees No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basia of 
water, acloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 











or write { 








MER Roofing Tin 


more than fifty years ago, and has had no repairs. 

The roof is as sound as ever to-day and good for 

many years yet. Do you want a roof that will not 

leak; that is weatherproof and almost wearproof? 
Ask your roofer about M F Roofing Tin 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
Carnegie Buliding, Pittsburg. 


_AMERIC/N TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. 
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Roof Proof 


That M F Roofing Tin is the best roofing 
material is demonstrated by roof proof in every 
city and town of the whole 


land. Here is a bus- 
iness block fa- 
miliar toevery 
resident of 
Pittsburg. It 
sa covered 
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Somebody said bis his a wouldn’t 


supply A-CORN § We will, on 
receipt of “4 cents ; rr send the money 
back, if A-CORN SALVE doesn’t cure 


your corns, 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 








Gas Factories 


In People Who Do Not Know How te 
Select Food and Drink Properly 


On the coffee question a lady says: ‘'I used 
to be so miserable after breakfast that I did not 
know how to get through the day. Life was a 
burden tome. When I tried to sleep I° was 
miserable by having horrible dreams followed 
by hours of wakefulness. Gas would rise on 
my stomach, and I would belch almost con- 
tinually, Then every few weeks I would have 
a long siege of sick headaches. I tried a list of 
medicines and physicians without benefit. 

‘** Finally I concluded to give up my coffee 
and tea altogether, and use Postum Coffee. 
The first cup was a failure. It was wishy- 
washy, and i offered to give the remainder of 
the package to any one who would take it. 

**T noticed, later on, in one of the advertise- 
ments, that Postum should be boiled at least 
fifteen minutes to make it good. I asked the 
cook how she made it, and she said, ‘Just the 
same as I did tea, being careful not to let it 
Steep too long.’ 

“IT read the directions, and concluded Pos- 
tum had not had a fair trial, so we made a new 
lot and boiled it fifteen or twenty minutes. 
That time it came to the table a different bever- 
age, and was so delicious that we have been 
using it ever since 


** My sick headaches left entirely, as did my 
sleepless nights, and I am now a different 
woman."" Name given by the Postum Co., 


Libby's 


Substantials 


Gp eircvr end ‘ecatence tat eon aot be 

@ flavor and excellence that can not be 
As in meat foods prepared at home, 
They come in key-opening cans, are 

¢ -to-serve, and fit every occasion. 
Libby's Atlas Fad the World with 32 new 

size 8x li inc he practical home 
fier sy ah ‘or five 2-cent stamps, 

How to Make Good Things 
a McNeill & Libby, Chicago SN 
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Henry M. King, 
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D.D., ot Providence, says: ** The 
ordinance is a speitusl jo joy NOW to many re shrank 
trom it before.” 
Individual 
Communion 
Service 
Write ticul. » Dept. 
6, 256 dnd 258 Washington S St., Boston, Mass. 





INDIVIDUAL COMALRSON CUPS 

be used by every 
a Their use betokens 
> cleanliness and g man- 
ners, and is a safeguard of 
health. A compicte outfit wa 
be sent your church, for tri 
at your next communion, upon request. Give a 
ber of communicants. ddress Box S. 
Th homas Communion Service Co., Lima, Ohie. 


“WE OFFER, SUBJECT To PRIOR SALE, 
CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 
amount loaned thereon, netting the investor 6 per 
cent interest. Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners. 


Write for our latest offering. 
Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 


Cash ! for_REAL ESTATE 


or and cash 


Darn No North wey Wim, Oo TRAM 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Compa ny, 
Fos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Piitade phia 











please 


When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 











Battle Creek, Mich 








~ FOUR-TRACK NEWS 





Remington 
Typewriter 


lasts longest—so does the 
Remington operator. 


The Kemington does not overwork the 
operator. The operator cannot over- 
work the Remington, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway, New York 


MAY 24, 1902 


Who 


MACBETH? 


wrote 

The 
wise woman who 
got into some lamp 


trouble or other. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
Macsetu, Pittsburgh. 


B. & B. 


new wash dresses 


pretty 
for girs and 


good 


Way we go into large variety is something 
far beyond what stores anywhere generally 
think of. 

We look after neatness and nicety with 
keen, experienced eye —prettiness to our 
special order —and as careful sewing as if 
you’d done it yourself—workmanship all the 
best—prices for the same that show you an 
important saving. 

Children’s Colored Wash Dresses,—1, 2, 
3, 4 years, Soc, to $4.50, including Russian 
and short or long French Waist styles, Very 
nice ones, 85c., $1.00. 

Girls’ Colored one-piece Wash Dresses, 
6 to 14 years—75c. to $3.75. 

Girls’ Coiored Guimpe Dresses, $1.00 to 








and misses 


-50. 

Garis? Colored Wash Sailor Suits, 85c. to 
$10.00. 

Girls’ fine Russian Blouse Wash Dresses, 
$3.75 to $10.00. 

Two-piece fine Coiored Dresses for Girls, 
12 to 18 years, $3.50 to $20.00. 

Daintily fashioned White Dresses for Girls, 
4 to 14 years, $1.25 to $20.00. 

Misses’ fine White Gowns, including 
graduating gowns—14, 16, 18 years, $8.50 
to $50,00. 

Write for the new Spring Catalogue— 
pictures and prices tell the Wash Dress story 
convincingly. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








WHAT 1S HOME—WITHOUT A TEXT? 


Take an agency for our Texts and 
Wall Mottoes. ~ They sell at sight, 
and are in demand all the year 
round. Ministers, Y. M. 

Secretaries, Sunday-School Teach- 
ers, and others, find this a profitable agency. They 
are used for beautifying homes, decorating hospitals, 
sick-rooms, etc. Are splendid for Christmas, Easter. 
Birthday, and Wedding Presents. Sell readily at 
Church Fairs. Bazaars, Camp-Meetings, etc. Write 
postal for illustrated catalogue. 


POST $tit-FAite* FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 
15 WEST FounTecars svacet, EW YORK 
your line of business. 
Co-educational. Prepares for any American college. 


IF YOU WRITE ADS. 
Harper sedeaneannted penrennued 0. 
New buiidings. Campus 40 acres. Liberal endow- 


(@) (and prefer to continue writing your 
ment justifies mogerate rates. For catalogue address 














valuable information FREE ‘ell us 
John 1. Blair Foundation. Fifty-fifth Year. 


You Can Play it Without Learning 





The Musical Wonder Sample 





Made of solid brass. ° 
Delivered /ree. 
iy Eyery where. 


ns Everybod 
For = » Sunday hele or home sociables. 


Free iliustrated catalogue "sent on applicetion. 
Strauss M’'f'g Co., 142 W. 14St., Dept. 2x, N.Y. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 





own ads.) we will gladiy send you in- 
BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 
=> Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


Daniels, G. 


~ Mailed anywhere 
Pr. As 


School Times. 


for § cents. 
Grand Central Station, 


Address George H. 
New York. 





